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Exhibitions. 


Oo ¥ A F Cc A DEM SY. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. 

Open 9 4.x. +e , THURS DA is. 9 a.m. to 10 P.m. 

1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 


ROYAL. ALBERT HALL 
Sixth Annual LONDON SALON of ee Allied ogi 
Association. 10-6. 
Admission 1s. 


AHRIiSitgiong8 illustrating 
GERMAN HISTORY (1813-1913). 
THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


149, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Catalogue (with Notes) post free. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN, 


Sent on receipt of 3d. in stamps. 








Art Activities from 26 Countries. Daily 











Gidurational. 


ReYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS bey mt wy ee October 2, 
1913. The College prepares Women Studentsa London an Denress 
in Ly gt -— Arts. ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARS IPS, 
from 501, ies r, aud several Bursaries of not more than 301., 
tenable for’ Three ears, will be offered for competition in JUNE, 1914. 

or further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, Royal 
Holloway Uollege, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


UDOR HALL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


THOROUGH ne Sass GESTLEMBN'S DAUGHTERS 
ent Only). 

House stands in 100 x... of ground. 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL area tOn to —, (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES. D ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





Founded 1850. 





KE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, a MISTRESS to teach Latin, 
, hh. Modern methods essential. A 
University Graduate desired with good Secondary School experience. 





ence, 7. by 71. 108. per um for t rst two years and 
ee ly by 51. to 1501., with the ‘possibility of further increments. 
“Forme of application and scale of salaries may be obtained from 
Mr. D. F. BRUW, Technical Institute,j Dartford. Applications should 
be returned as soon as possibl le to Mies A. M. BRE’ County School 
tor Girls, Dartford. Cai g will be considered disqualification. 
By Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, Kent E itt 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 


York Post Office as Second Class matter 
——— aN 





The Publishers nlp auch’ obliged to 
any reader who wil t.them with 
any difficulty that play be 2 experienced ‘in 
obtaining copies of the paper. > 





Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., June 8, 1913. 


HAPILEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 





Principal-ALEX HILL, M.A. M.D. F.R.O.8. 
(Sometime Master of Downing College, SSeaurldge). 
LECTURESHIP IN GEOGRAPHY. 

The Council of the College invites applicati for the appoint t 
of a LECTURER LN GEOGRAPHY, 

Salary 1501. per annum. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, training, qualifications, 
and experience, with covies of three recent testimonials, must 
sent to THE REGISTRAR (of whom further particulars may be 
obtained) on or before JULY 19, 1913. 


ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ILKESTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The Governors, with the consent of the Derogahire. Diesion 
Committee, invite applications for the post of HEA TER of 
the above School, which will be opened in or about REPT EM BER 
next, and is designed for 250 Boys and Girls. Candidates must be 

uates of a University. Commencing salary 3001. 

Applications must be made in writing, on foolscap paper, accom 
panied by copies of three recent oe Tp = addressed to the 
undersigned, on or before SATURDAY, July 913 

ENKYN BROWN, Director of Education. 

County Education Office, Derby, June 27, 1913 


OUNTY TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY 
HOOL, WORKINGTON 
Applications are Peso for the following poste ~— 


(1) ASSISTANT IN THE Premnsnive ene ne mee to 
deal chiefly with Electrical and Elementa: 1 Engineerin. 

















A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, . 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Pr 


MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY {owt 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Guibas Com- 
——. Secretaries, moog, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 

hoo! with full information, gratis 
on coulieation se Pe by letter), — requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627 











reference will be given to can hdete fe having either Schoo! 
experience or qualifications in practical Metal (Whitworth 
at the rate of 1201. per annum. 

(2) TEACHER OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. Preference 
given to candidate with a practical knowledge of the Iron and Steel 
Industry, and with some teaching experience. Commencing salary at 
the rate of 1501. per annum. 

(It is desired to appoint essentially practical men to each of the 
above posts.) 

(3) FORM MISTRESS (trained) to take charge of a Junior Form, 
and to undertake the teaching of History and Scripture, and to be 
responsible for the organization of Games (Girls). Commencing salary 
at the rate of 1001. per annum. 

Salaries Pig in accordance with the Coanty scale, and duties 








T A M M ERIN @G 

“The Beasley Treatment. ”"—This Book, giving the experience of 

one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, will t sent post free on 

application to the Author, W. J. KETLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
e, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Warant. 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


On NOVEMBER 5, 1913, the Council will proceed to 


mi 
the PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLI ye AH 


8H LITERATURE, othe sala 
is 3002. r.—Further particulars can be obtained from TH HE 
ASSISTA a "REGIST beg fee f College, Dublin, to whom 

by" twenty-five copies of not more than six 
testimonials, should be sent not later. than SEPTEMBER 30. 
References may be 








vassing of 


EMBER next in each c: 

ood lications, giving full particulars ay training and experience, 
er with copies of three ee and names of three referees, 
to reach me not later than JULY 


@ ‘ia. WOOLLATT, Principal. 
GPEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
WANTED, in FEBRUARY next, 


BLOEMFONTEIN 

a PROF ES8sSOR OF oat 
Initial salary 5002. per annum, plus local — + 100, Pron? apnu 
Candidates should not be more than 3: Applications 
should reach THE HIGH COM MLsStON RF POR SOUT: AFRICA, 
po iotaese Street, London, 8 from whom further information 

obtained, not later than. hueust 7. Passage money 401. 

S': 








DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


WANTED, MATHEMATICAL LECTURER. Salary 1507., rooms, 
and capitation fees.—Particulars from THE PRINCIPAL. 








or 
individual members of the Council is forbidden. © 
should be marked ‘* Professorship of English Literature.” 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 








On NOVEMBER 5, 1913, the Council will proceed to nominate to 
the ERASMUSSMITH PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY, 
The salary is 2501. a year.—Furthe r partic culars can be obtained from 
THE ASSISTANT REGISTRAR, Trinity Co'lege, Dublin, to whom 

1 by — copies of not more than six 
testimonials, ~e-y be sent not later than SEPTEMBER 30. 
References ma: ‘or anvassing of 
individual meabers of the Council is forbidden Communicat ons 
should be marked “ Professorship of Modern History.” 


KEXt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, DOVER. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, an ASSISTANT FORM 
MASTER in the SENIOR SOHOOL, to undertake special - 
poe ch the ~ so-ry of the French and English oe he 
Graduate ally well qualified in these 
subjects ; rendenen abroad and teach wo bay essential. Willing. 
ess to assist in the ban rg Games 
tion. Initial 
— ax ape si -“ 

















to 1601. per annum, according to qualifications 

“47 annual ees ¢ of 101. to 2002., with the 

eer cutingine et Serene eet tease he 
cations sho} sent * 

F. WHITEHO SE, M.A., Count; iy at Boves 


School for Boys, Ladywell, Dover, 
before JULY 26. Forms of aj pileation and ‘scale ¢ of ~~f- 
obtained from Mr. R. E. KNO 69, tle Street, Dover. Can- 


vassing will be considered a disqualification 
FRAS. W. CROUE, ‘aan tary of the aeeten tenet tee. 
retary, Ken ucation ti 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., June 26, 1913. 








QWANSEA EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


aes oe SEPTEMBER next. ART MISTRESS to take charge 
of all Art Work at the MUNICIPAL SECONDARY GIRLY’ ScHUUL. 

Teaching experience in Secondary School Art Work neceseary. 
Must be an excellent disciplinarias, a skilful teacher, and must 


possess goad qualifications. 
Knowledge of Craft subjects desirable but not essential. 
Commencing salary 1001., rising by annual increments of 5I. to a 
—— of 1401. 
lications to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
Mo DAY, July 21, 1913. HALDEN, Clerk. 
Education Offices, Grove Place, Swansea, June 30, 1913. 


NDOWED SCHOOL IN JAMAICA. — 
MISTRESS WANTED in caprenpes for charge of Prepara- 
—_ wegen eer also to teach Elocution and Singing to mixed 
to take Domestic Science, Drill, and Games with Girls 
“ar. ol, eX -F-, and capitation fees ; two furnished rooms. 
see aterm. Nine weeks’ holiday in Summer. Free 
age, experience, and whether a. Enclose copies 

of tes x. sires Prof. LEWIS, Cambridge 


NOBFOLE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Sovernens of the iy Scheel invite applications for the 
of ASSISTANT MISTRESS f unior Subjects, incluc = 
French. , Duties to commence in SEPTEMBER. Initial salary 80/. 


by of testimonials, should be 
rental to the enenet not 9. 











r than JULY 1 
E. WHITBY Clerk to .— * ces 
14, Cemetery Road, East , 2.4... Norfolk, July 7, 191 








+t —— 


THE ATHE NUM is published an” 
FRIDAY MORNING ‘at LOo" black: ~~ 











OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
The Governors invite a applications ‘ for the of SENIOR 
MISTRESS in their TRAD VOL FOR GIRLS. Subjects: 
English, Industrial History, Arsenate. Salary 1501. per annum. 
rising b the ps increments of 101. po ——, ert pert. 
culars of the post and a form of ‘of ‘application can be had o ng 
E LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Borough Polytechnic, pe ay 8.E. 


’ 








ENSINGTON SCHOOL OF ART,. 


BERKELEY SQUARE, BRISTOL. 


ASSISTANT MASTER WANTED. Spovid = strong in F: 
date meoneien. and Painting, Salary 1 —Apply H AD 








BorouUGH OF SWINDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SWINDON AND omen WILTS SROORDARY SCHOOL AND 
ECHNICAL INSTITUTION 
POT. G. H. BURKHARDT, M.Sc. 
The Committee require the services on SEPTEMBER 1 next of an 
ART MASTER at a commencing salary of 1751. a year. 
He will be required to take charge, under the Principal, of Art 
instruction in the School of Art, Secondary School, and the 2 Art 


, and to give instruction in all Departments personally Forms 
of Ro = must be returned by JULY 16, from w. 


“oan Office, town Hall, Swindon, July 2, 1913. 


St. PANCRAS PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


TEMPORARY LIBRARY ~ ASSISTANT, with experience in 
Library work, WANTED AT ONOE.—Apply to BOROUGH 
LIBRARIAN, Public Library, a N, 

BARRETT, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W., July 2 1913. 











Situations Wanted. 


RENCHMAN, teacher, speaks German fluently, 

wishes ag oh ENGAGEMENT as Tutor or Travelling 
from July 26 till Sept. 14. Moderate 
remuneration — Apply «© 1966, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.U 











Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Meseqm and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials — B., Box F aes Athensum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Seanad Lane, E.O. 





18S PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 


Secretarial Bureau from 52a, Comduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 
ANNE'S GATE, 8.W. 





HE TIMES. — SET FOR SALE, Sept. - Dec. 

1854, Mar. 1855-1968, Oct. 1878-1907, good condition, some bindings 

worn. Offers invited.—Address Box 1967, Athenseun Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, EC. 





WANTED 
RABIAN = 7:4 2 sz. Ss. 
By Sir ect ag 4 BURTON. 
Cloth, gilt top, 17 vee. Romy jorah Edition, limited and numbered. 
the Burton Club. 
STEPHEN "% POLLOCK, 37, Sandgate, Ayr. 





ARE COINS and MEDALS of all riods and 
countries valued or 


catalogued. Also Col 
Specimens PURCHASED at the BEST MARKET PRICES 
NE i SON, Ltd., Medallists to deen ‘the King, 17 and 18 
London, W. (close to Piccadilly Olrcusi 


SLE OF WIGHT, SHANKLIN.—LEASE- 
HOLD SEMI-DETACHED BIJOU RESIDENOB in, select 


ey 0 SOLD Rece; ve 
‘coms. Good Bath (hot and cold). Large Garden.—MARSH, 
Solicitor. Shanklin. 





26 
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Sales by Auction. 
Engravings, Drawings, and Etching 


Menus SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by House, No. 13, ey 
wie, = MONDAY, Jul 14. at at 1 o'clock 
of a GENT ° gt, RoHINGS, in Lo 4 ihe 
ieee of the late eLBE KT B, BACH, Esq., of Edinburgh 
{sold by order of the Executrix). 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Coins and Medals, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b: AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

UESDAY 7! 15, a 1_o’cloc! Fresnel. 
SUSSELECTION of ENGLISH GOLD SILVER COINS, the 
rah Mon igh ree Menge 
sit Y SCOTT, Bart., K.U.B. K.C.V.O., Coin Cabinets, &c. 


May be ~ Catalogues may be had. 











Fine Engravings, Etchings, and Woodcuts by Old Masters. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
A will SELL ty pate ld at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, UESDAY, July 15, one Following ie ot, ss 
1 o'clock a ‘ine ENGRAVINGS: ETCHINGS 
CUTS, by OLD MASTERS, comprising choice Ep ly oon 
being ta woes mone Early States, by famous masters of the German an 
Dui 





» be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL b; aver at sheir House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W. mn WEDNESD July 16, se) 1 o'clock pre- 
, VALUABLE PARLY PRINTED. ‘and MODE Soon sod 

ILLUMINATED one other MANUSCRIPTS, includ 

‘TIONS from the LIBRARIES of the late Rev. J 


May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Fine Engravings and Etchings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by pg tht at their House, No. 13, Wellin; 
Street, Strand, W.C., THURSDAY, July 17, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock p eciseiy, "fine CULLECTION of ENGRAVINGS an 
ETCHINGs. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


Menus SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Ss td by AUCTION, at their Mouse, No_13, Wellington 

W.C., on THURSDAY, Jul. , and Following Day, 
ge on HONDA Y july 21, and Followin, ay at 1 o'clock precisely, 
MANUSCRIPTS. A. 


BOOKS an I comprising the Propert; 7 J. 
RICHARDSON, Esq. (deceased), of 27, Jackson's Lane, 

order of the Executors) ; the Property of a GENTLEMAN, consisting 
ofa Collection of book-plates and their literature ; the pert; 
of the Mr. VAUGHAN of Brighton; the Property of EDWI 
La . : — Property of A. 8. BICKNELL, Esq. ( 


'8q. (deceased), 
Barcombe Mills, near Lewes (sold ¥ order of 
his Executor) ; “aa other Properties; Manuscripts on Vellum and 
“Abn —Books with fine Coloured Plates—Books of Engravings 

ay be viewed: First two days’ Sale, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
su = ona 16; last two days’ le, Friday and Saturday, July 18 


Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts, includina a Library removed from 
Hove, and other Properties. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY. guts and apd rts Day. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
recisely, BOO MA RIPTS, including the above 
Y, comprising yey Works in all Branches of Litera- 
ture—First Editions of Dickens, Lever, Thackeray, &c.—Books with 
Coloured Plates, including Ackermann’s University of Oxford, 2 vols., 
Annals of Sporting, 13 vols, Fraser's Himala Mountains, Sets of 
, Maw t, &c.—Oharles Lamb's Elia, the rare American 
Edition—Boo! * the Fine Arts, Natural History, and Travel— 
Relics of Robert Burns, Autograph Letters and Documents, and 
many other interesting items. 





Engravings and Baxter Oil Prints, the Property of a 
Gentleman, deceased. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, igeste a, A on 
THURSDAY, July be and Following Day, wy 
reste isn COLLECTION of BAXTER. ott ‘PRI TS, 
MUDER. INGS and ENGRAVINGS, and WOOD 
by and after celebrated Early Masters, the Propert ofa CENTLE 
AN, me iy ap A ae on of the Early Fnglish and French 
School—Portraits t, Line, and Colours—Topography— 
Portraits and Views Ley . Canada and America—Caricatures— 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfu' tf gr: notice that they will hold the yon 
a by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’ 


On MONDAY, July 14, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
Ci Ssoreanas, the Property of "the late Mrs. W. GATLIFF, 

On TUESDAY, July 15, 15, at 2 o’clock precisely, 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, and 


On TUESDAY, July 15, ~ “| o'clock Pennoni 
CHINESE PORCELAIN, the of the late E. 0, ARBUTH. 
. Haq. the late ALFRED WOODKOU 

“On WEDNESDAY, July 16, = 1 ery pre- 
cisely, OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE, from various sources. 


On THURSDAY, July 17, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
important JEWELS, the Property of a FOREIGN LADY, deceased, 
and from various sources. 

On THURSDAY, July 17, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, TAPESTRY, PORCELAIN, and FURNITURE, from various 
sources, 

On FRIDAY, July 18, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
important MODERN PICTURES aud DRAWINGS, the Property of 
the late LORD HOLDEN. 

On FRIDAY, July 18, at about half- “past 2 
o'clock (after the Sale’ of the Collection of the late Lord ——., 
MODKKN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN, and others. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at o* Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.0., on 
WEDNESDAY, july, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, com ng — as Gray's copy of 
Stow’s Survey of » & with § anuscript Notes, 2 vols., 1720 — 
ah ' Oxonia Ilustrata, old morocco, 1675 —Boydell’s Shakespeare 
ery, 2 vols. eee Treatise on the Celestial Glo! abe. 1597— 


Shipping. 





——s 


Under Contract with H.M, Government, 
P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
lecyPr, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASH, &c. 


iouien erat and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


PLEASURE 
P &QO CRUISES 1913 
From LONDON 
by 8.8. “ MANTUA,” 11,500 tona. 
C. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, é&c. - | Aug. 8—24 Days 
D, DALMATIA, VENICE, &. - | Sept. 5—27 Days 
Fares—C, from 20 Gns.; D, from 25 Gns. 


d A W.C., 
P 80 Offices { Torttumperiant Arete c.~ | LONDON, 
































Catalogues. 


OOKS.—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
INTERESTING BOOKS, being Selections from several well- 
known Libraries, post free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
R. ATKINSON, Home ‘Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 
phone 1642 Sydenham. 





Whitbourne’s Newfoundland, 1622—Civil War Tracts, anda 
of Original ag! t= relating to William IIl.— Donne's L., with 
the Portrait, 1 Apperley’s Life Ca John Mytton, 1851, surtees’ 
Analysis of the Hunting Fie’ a. 1846, and Romford’s Hounds, 1865, and 
other books with Coloured Plates—Sclater and Thomas's Book of 
Antelopes, 4 vols.—The Ibis, from 1861 to 1909, in 49 vols., half morocco, 
and others on Natural His' —Alpine and "Mountaineering Books— 
a few Autograph Letters—Old Deeds on Parchment, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


Tupe-Writers, Xr. 


'YPE -WRITING, Cheap, Clear, Expeditious, 
8d. per 1,000 words, Novels, Plays, &.—Miss WILLARD, York 
House, Osborne Road, Southville, Bristol. 


Te -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
- A= Kad No — College, Cambridge ; intormetinte 

Resea: Revision, =horthand.-CAMBR ines 
IPR. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W 
Telephone: 2308 City. 














IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, ruccioeres. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and K. Cruikshank. Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest s and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
Mi ¥S issued and sent % free on application. Rooks bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxfird Street, London, W.C. 


TANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 

New Edition, 1913, 48 pages, containing particulars and pri f 

ail the best Maps and Guide-Books for She travel- centres, of the 

World, with Indexes of the chief Government Surveys.—Gratis on 

application, or ree from pewaRS STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 13, 
{ Long A Acre, London, W.c 


ATALOGUE No. 59.—-Line and Mezzotint 
vings after J. M. Ww. Turner—Liber Studiorum—Mezzo- 

tints py . Lucas after Const rints—Drawings— 
Illustrated Books—Autographs my Rare Books by John Ruskin. 
} al Sa Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 




















Ae WRITING of every description, aoier 
La supervision 

included.—De , THE NATIONAL L TYPE. WRITING B BUREAU, 

199, Strand, 


A UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guarantee! References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








Y PE- ben oamne of every description carefully 
and prom d at home ( ton Brief), 7d. per 1,000. 

bat my ani , ying. Translations, Shorthand. Cambridge Local. 
ANCY Mel ‘ARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 








\ SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
‘ Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kiuds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 


Printers. 
THENAUM ERESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &. 
pared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for allkinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
and *PERIO ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 























= Scriptural and Classical jects—Sporting and Hunting 





GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
(Established 1760.) 
TUESDAY nect, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, Lond: C., a ve 


rare and historic SANSORI ENGRAVED, COPPER: PLATE, 
CURIOS, &., sven the Executrix of —Man: be— 
pan em an early Carved Bone fret ch— ay La 
ukie— Masks and Charms ew Guinea—New Zea- 
inna Ti ad iki~Geor jan etna ay a Italian Reliquary 
er Bronzes—Arms, Weapons, and a variety of Curios. 


= = i rere and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 
WEDNESDAY next, at 1 o'clock. 


atts J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
SIGNMENT Se ot Ons OHINa’ nh a ‘erates 
Bow! ‘ood ;— Ornaments, Snuff 


ls with Carved W. 
alge 0 Petioeiien ot Netsukis from Japan. weak 


On view Ww 
Hoday prior and ——— and Wednesday mornings till 


half-past 12 





Provident Institutions 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTI 
Founded ig 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 





Offered to London Booksellers and their Assi 
A you ay man or woman of twenty- -five can invest the sum of ES yd 
Guineas (or its by i and obtain the right to 





es ey in the { following advantages :— 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


exists, 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical parte by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH A Cottage in Ls Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for embers, with garden peoduen, coal, aud medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SIXTH. All these are available not f r Members only, but also for 

ir wives or widows and young childre’. 

L 4 The mans it of the subscriptions confers an absolute 


e434 YY iy to Tae SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
> ww er ormation . 
Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 





Magazines, Kr. 
WILLIAM THOMSON, LORD KELVIN 


HIS WAY OF TEACHING NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By DAVID A. WILSON. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. 


Waren books would be a very pleasant pastime if 
they were all so fascinating as this one. It is t oroughly 
enjoyable—delightfully original. Much sound philosophy 
and a true glimpse of a great man of true scientific spirit is 
included in fifty-six pages of real literature aboundin with 
amusement. how Lord Kelvin was ‘the righteous 
soul in harmony with things in general.’ There is a chapter 
which ends, ‘failing to realize the deep and irresistible 
— of capillary (and other) attractions.’ There is no 

ubt of the deep attractiveness of the book.”—Knowledge. 


JOHN SMITH & SON (Glasgow), Lrp., 
19, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 








Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 


£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
Maturing at 60. £2 3s. per cent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65. £2 7s. per cent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpoyn, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (July 12) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The ‘Arabian Nights Entertainments’ — The Forged ‘Speeches and Prayers’ of the 
Regicides—St. Mary’s, Amersham, Churchyard Inscriptions—A ‘Daily Telegraph’ Jubilee : 
Mr. J. M. Le Sage—An Ambiguous Possessive Case—Fruit Trees, 1753—Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted 
Village ’—‘‘ Castalia interdictus aqua, interdictus et igne Pierio”—‘‘ Satire” : its Pronunciation 
—Cathedral Bell Stolen—Peter Pett—‘ Paraboues.” 


QUERIES :—Du Thisac cf Lorraine—Ancestry Wanted—Rear-Admirals Durell and Charles Holmes— 
‘* Sarcistectis””—Jeremy Bentham—Curious Bibliographical Item—Black Hole of Calcutta—* The 
Mask,’ a Humorous Review—Autograph Letters of Charles I.—‘‘ Dubbing ”: ‘‘ Iling””—Burns’s 
Maternal Great-Grandfather—Sir Francis Galton in the Sudan—Ellis Walker, Translator of 
Epictetus—Bell Family—The Wednesday Club—Hebrew or Arabic Proverb —J. de Fleury—The 
Miller of Huntingdon—‘‘ The Faithful Durhams”—Dr. Garret Power—Percy Society. 


REPLIES :—The ‘“‘ Peccavi” Pun—The Pay of a Cardinal-—Doronderry, Cornwall—‘‘ Raising Feast” 
—Ashford Family—Unicorn’s Horn—Colleges: Matriculation and Graduation—Ewing of Ireland 
—The Alchemist’s Ape—Pictures of the Deity in Churches—Cardinal Newman’s Epitaph—‘“‘ He ” 
in Game of ‘‘ Touch ”—‘‘ Quo vadis ?”—‘‘ To banyan ”—Blake and his Friend Butts—‘‘ Attainting 
royal blood”—St. Katherine’s-by-the-Tower — Washington’s Connexion with Selby—Cobbett 
Bibliography—‘ The Reader’ and Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary—Authors Wanted—Wilderness Kow 
-~Matthew Arnold’s Poems—‘ Stamford Mercury’: Earliest Provincial Newspaper—‘‘ The Star,” 
Broad Green, Croydon—Chilston—Coaching Clubs. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry III.’—‘‘Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature ”—‘ The Imprint.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (July 5) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Ralph Wallis, the ‘‘Cobler of Gloucester”—Dotheboy’s Hall Anticipated—Statues and 
Memorials in the British Isles—Charles Lamb and ‘‘ Dog Days”—The Deaf Adder that stoppeth 
her Ear—The Lord of Burleigh and Sarah Hoggins—Leghorn : English Merchants there in 1702 
—Thatch Fires—A New ‘Circus ” for London. 


QUERIES :—Bruce of Airth—Inigo Jones—Elford Family—St. John of Bletsoe—Authors of Quotations 
Wanted—Jane Cromwell, Fradswell—St. Paul at Virgil’s Tomb—‘“‘ Auditious ”—Louis Alexis 
Chamerovzow—‘ Bearsdenhall ’—Pickett’s ‘ London Improvements ’—lIllegitimacy in the Middle 
Ages—Canadian Pacific Railway—Matthew Henry Barker—Demolition of the Kennels of ‘* Dog 
Kennel Lane ”—Horace Smith’s Verses on Surnames. 


REPLIES :—Theatre lit by Gas—‘“‘ Star-ypointing”—History of Churches in Situ—St. George’s, 
Hanover Square: Ely Chapel—Longfellow’s ‘Courtship of Miles Standish’: Copyright Law— 
Statue in Queen Square, Bloomsbury—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles: ‘‘ Offrs.”— 
** Town - planning”—Mungo Campbell’s Dying Message: ‘“ Farewell, vain world !”—Dickens : 
Places mentioned in ‘The Uncommercial Traveller’—Authors Wanted—Magic Ring—The Red 
Hand ot Ulster—Garibaldian Veteran—Queries from Green’s ‘Short History ’—‘‘ Bucca-boo ”— 
Sackville Fox—Unicorn’s Horn—‘The Ambulator’—Rome: Jewish Sarcophagi and Greek 
on ie de la Ramée (Ouida)—Queenhoo Hall—Huxley on Positivism—The Stones 
of London. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Horace Walpole’s World ’—‘ Sion College and Library ’—‘ Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society ’—Reviews and Magazines. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





NEXT WEEKS ATHENASUM will contain 
Reviews of GERMAN SEA POWER, by 
ARCHIBALD HURDand HENRY CASTLE; 
THE NEW FRANCE, by WILLIAM 
SAMUEL LILLY; and AFRICANDER- 
ISMS, by C. PETTMAN. 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE DANISH CLASSIC 
PELLE THE CONQUEROR 


By MARTEN ANDERSEN NEXO. 
6s. [Now ready. 

“Conveys an impression of greatness which compels 
attention.”—Country Life. 

‘From the first moments...... the reader’s attention is held 
as in a vice.”—Sunday Times. 

“No reader with fed sympathy for human nature can 
escape the charm of Pelle’s boyhood.”—Morning Post. 


THE 


MODERN SOCIAL RELIGION 


By HORACE HOLLEY. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

A study of Bahaism, and a plea for it as the ideal com- 
bination of Christianity and Socialism. The author of 
this book expounds the new teaching and justifies it. He 
shows thatit fills a great want that the world has half 
unconsciously begun to feel, that in words adapted from 
Tolstoy — himself an interested student of the movement — 
it ‘‘ will substitute for corrupted religion, and the system 
of domination which proceeds therefrom, the true Religion, 
the basis of equality between men, and of the true Liberty. 


SHIPS AND WAYS 
OF OTHER DAYS 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
With over 100 Illustrations. Extra royal 8vo. 

Coloured Frontispiece, designed cover, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 

In his popular ‘Sailing Ships and their Story’ (uniform 
with this book) Mr. Chatterton confined himself mainly to 
the exterior appearance of ships of all ages : in this new 
companion volume he rs an account of the interiors, 
and gives an insight into the lives and methods of the crews 
that manned them. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE 
THEATRE 


By WILLIAM POEL 
A series of Essays and Studies by the Founder and 
Director of the Elizabethan Stage Society dealing with 
Shakespeare’s characters, stage, text, and representation. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


“Throughout as interesting as it is well written.” — 
Sunday Times. _ 











PAX BRITANNICA: 


A Study of the History of British Pacification. 
By H. 8S. PERRIS, M.A. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY 
ON THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


An Appreciation. By THE FAMOUS ACTRESS. 
Illustrated by PAMELA COLMAN SMITH. 





Demy 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


POETRY 
FIRST POEMS 


By MAX PLOWMAN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Reprint of Mr. A. H. Bullen’s well-known Anthologies. 


LYRICS FROM ELIZABETHAN 
SONG BOOKS and LYRICS FROM 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 1s, net each. 


MY LADY’S BOOK 
Being Poems by GERALD GOULD. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. . 
‘The best thing that Mr. Gerald Gould has given us.” 
Atheneum. _ 


A SPLENDID BOOK FOR BOYS. 


THE COCKATOO 


A Public School Story. 
By MAX RITTENBERG. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Sidgwick & Jackson’s New 1s. Novel Series 
FIRST EIGHT TITLES, 





LE GENTLEMAN By ETHEL SIDGWICK. 
PRIDE OF WAR - re By GuSTAF JANSON. 
THE LEADING NOTE _... By ROSALIND MURRAY. 


MOONSEED re a .. By ROSALIND MURRAY. 
THE WOMAN WONDERFUL 


By WILFRED HEMERY. 

THE GOAL OF FORTUNE ByE. E. TowGoop. 

PEACE ALLEY.. a .. By DiaANa MEYRICK. 

PHYLLIS AND FELICITY By Diana MEyRICK. 
3, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
LIST. 


MR. BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 
University and Historical 


Addresses. Delivered during a 
Residence in the United States as 
Ambassador of Great Britain. By the 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, O.M. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





The Seine from Havre to 

Paris. By Sir EDWARD THORPE, 
C.B. F.R.S. With Illustrations by 
OLIVE BRANSON, and Maps. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Globe. — “This delightful book...... Sir 
Edward Thorpe writes wisely, and with 
knowledge......To those who are thinking 
of taking a cruise on the Seine this book 
will be invaluable, but it will be found 
charming by those who can enjoy the lazy, 
sweet delights of a vicarious holiday.” 





NEW 6- NOVELS. 


The Inside of the Cup. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author 
of ‘Richard Carvel,’ &c. Extra crown 
Svo, 6s. 

Country Life.—‘‘The novel is a long one, 
packed with discussion, and written with 
the utmost carefulness and in no controversial 
spirit. The characterization is vigorous ; 
ye is breadth in the outlook of the author, 
and assured skill in the handling of his 
theme.” 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


Father Ralph. sy GERALD 
O'DONOVAN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland. 
(The book that ‘‘Uncle Paul” wrote.) By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author 
of ‘Jimbo,’ &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Field.—‘‘ Quite a delightful book, full of 
imagination, of sympathy, and of tender 
humour.” 





MACMILLAN’S SHILLING 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


Globe 8vo, cloth, 1s. net each. 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD and 
Nine other Sermons.  BisHor 
Puitiirs BRooKs. 

SIXTEEN VILLAGE SERMONS. Dean 
CuvuRcH. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. Dean Cuvcrca. 
SERMONS ON THE BOOKS OF THE 

BIBLE. Rev. Prof. Horr. 

PERSONALITY, HUMAN AND 
DIVINE. Rev. Dr. ILLincwortu. 

DIVINE IMMANENCE. Rev. Dr. 
ILLINGWORTH. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Cuartes Kinés- 
LEY. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD, Twenty Ser- 
mons. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. Rev. 
BERNARD Lvcas. 

THE FAITH AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. Rev. Wittiam TempPLe. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURREC- 
TION. Bisnor Westcorr. 

*PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.’ 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. ArcupEacon 
FARRAR. 

ETERNAL HOPE. ArcupgaAcon FARRAR. 

ECCE HOMO. Sir Joun SeEztey. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
PHILIP, DUKE OF WHARTON. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 17 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF ENGLAND IN 1675 


By MARIE CATHERINE, BARONNE D’AULNOY. Translated from the original Frencl 
by Mrs. WILLIAM HENRY ARTHUR. Edited by G. D. GILBERT. Numerous IIlus- 
trations, 16s. net. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME TALLIEN 


FROM THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION UNTIL HER DEATH AS 
PRINCESS CHIMAY IN 1835. 
By L. GASTINE. Translated by J. L. MAY. 17 Illustrations. 


ROBERT FULTON, Engineer and Artist : 


His Life and Work. By H. W. DICKINSON, A.M.I.Mech.E. Numerous Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A STAINED GLASS TOUR IN ITALY 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL, Author of ‘Stained Glass Tours in England,’ &c. 


THE INVINCIBLE ALLIANCE 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 


PRESSING QUESTIONS 


By A. H. MACKMURDO. 3s. 6d. net. 
*.* Three Papers on subjects of peculiar topical interest—‘ Profi ing,’ ‘ 8 ? 
+ Bleoharal then. peculiar topical interes rofit Sharing,’ ‘Female Suffrage, 


THE PLAY OF TO-DAY 


Studies in Play Structure for the Student and the Theatre-Goer. By ELIZABETH 
R. HUNT. 5s. net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD NATURAL HISTORY 


In 6 vols. By E. D, CUMING. 200 Illustrations (Hand Painted) by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
Vol. I. now ready. 2s. net. 


A SYMPHONY AND OTHER PIECES 


By A. E. J. LEGGE, Author of ‘ The Silver Age.’ 


Brilliant New Novels  6s.eachvot. 
APRIL PANHASARD 


THE DISTANT DRUM 


12s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 





(8rd Edition.) Muriet Hine 
Author of ‘Earth’ and ‘ Half in Earnest.’ 


DupLey STurRocK 


UNPATH’D WATERS (Just Out.) Frank Harris 
THE GODS ARE ATHIRST (2nd Edition.) ANATOLE FRANCE 
OUTSIDE THE ARK (rd Edition.) ADELAIDE Hour 
THE SON OF HIS MOTHER (2nd Edition.) Ciara VIEBIG 
THE SILENCE OF MEN (3rd Edition.) H. F. Prevost Barrerssy 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
Evetyn Brentwoop 
Karin MICHAELIS 


MY FRIEND’S BOOK 
HENRY KEMPTON 
THE GOVERNOR 


(2nd Edition.) 


3s. 6d. net. 
AND 


‘STELLA MARIS. By William J. Locke 


_ ‘‘Alike by its tendencies and by its irony, by its depth of humour and by its depth of human 
feeling, this book brings its author yet nearer in our minds to the creator of Sylvester Bonnard, and 
‘Stella Maris’ is by far the most beautiful work he has yet accomplished.”—Standard. ; 


7th Ed. 








JOHN LANE, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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THE FATE OF THE JE ~. 


WE have before us two books of intense 
interest. ‘The Jews and Modern Capital- 
ism,’ by Prof. Sombart, is written with a 
brilliance not often associated with eco- 
nomic treatises, and its speculations may 
well fascinate if they fail to convince. 
Dr. Ruppin in ‘The Jews of To-day’ is 
not concerned with speculative theory, 
but very seriously concerned with the 
fate of the Jewish race. Prof. Sombart 
seeks to establish no less a proposition 
than that Judaism and capitalism are 
one, and that the commercial progress of 
nations has been an expression of the 
presence and activity of Jews. Dr. 
Ruppin, alarmed by the many evidences 
of the assimilation of the Jews by the 
peoples amongst whom they dwell, writes 
as an ardent Zionist, who has himself 
lived jin Palestine for some years, and 
he dreams of a new Zion whose mission 
it is, in his own significant words, “ to 
be the last desperate stand of the Jews 
against annihilation.’ Prof. Sombart writes 
of the Jew as conqueror, as holding civiliz- 
ation in golden chains. Dr. Ruppin writes 





The Jews and Modern Capitalism. By 
Werner Sombart. Translated with Notes 
by M. Epstein. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Jews of To-day. By Dr. Arthur Ruppin. 
Translated from the German by Margery 
Bentwich. With an Introduction by 
Joseph Jacobs. (Bell’& Sons.) 





the civilizations in which his extraordinary 
gifts have served him so well. 


Prof. Sombart has a triumphant way 
with him which enables him to surmount 
any difficulty which confronts his thesis. 
Everywhere and in every age, the presence 
or the absence of the Jew explains, on 
the one hand, commercial prosperity, 
and, on the other, commercial lethargy 
or decline. Was Venice great, it was 
that Venice cherished, or at least tolerated, 
the Jew. Did Venice decline, it was 
because the Jew departed. 
discover America ; he did it with Jewish 
money—nay! is there not very good 
reason to believe him no Genoese, but a 
Jew ? Did the English gain a new pros- 
perity in the eighteenth century; it was 





not due to the discovery of the proper | 


use of coal, as Jevons would have us 
believe, but is owing to the Jews. 


Did Spain lose her commercial import- | t nei J 
and to the decline in the Jewish birth- 


ance; that importance departed with 
the departure of the Jews. 
you shall explain the decline of Portugal 
and the rise of the Dutch. We are to 
picture the Jew as ever gilding the land 
of the Gentile, and the Gentile, with 
varying wisdom, as sometimes tolerating 
and sometimes rejecting the good gift ; 
it never appears that the Jew has been 


Tih Clelntehens | not to Jewish talent. 


and the Jew may possibly mean that 
wealth came with the Jew, but may just 
as possibly mean that the Jew came after 
the wealth. It is not, perhaps, surprising 
that Prof. Sombart treats with super- 
ficiality the rise of England in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and it is 
to be feared that if he had given more 
attention to the root-cause it would not 
have helped his theory. The rise of 
modern England, as Jevons has justly 
indicated, was directly due to English, 
The Jew hastened 
to the scene of exploitation. Nevertheless 
we can journey part of the way with 
Prof. Sombart. The fierce intellectuality 
of the Jew, his most striking characteristic, 
has everywhere made him a prime personal 
factor in commerce. 

Dr. Ruppin gives us some deeply 


| interesting statistics relating to the Jews, 


Thus also | 


whom he puts at nearly twelve millions, 


rate, the increase of Jewish emigration, 


| and the increasing tendency of prosperous 


Jews to intermarry with the Gentile. 
Dr. Ruppin sees clearly a fact which Prof. 
Sombart might well consider in relation 
to his pet theory. It is that there are 


| more poor Jews in the world than rich 


welcomed as the benefactor which this | 


theory would prove him to be. The 
professor disarms the critic by his naive 
and confident expressions. This is how 
he attacks us (the italics are ours) :— 


“Cannot we bring into connexion the 
shifting of the economic centre from Southern 
to Northern Europe with the wanderings 
of the Jews? The mere suggestion at once 
throws a flood of light on the events of 
those days, hitherto shrouded in semi-dark- 
ness. It is indeed surprising that the 
parallelism has not before been observed 
between Jewish wanderings and settlement 
on the one hand, and the economic vicissi- 
tudes of the different peoples and states on 
the other. Israel passes over Europe like 
the sun: at its coming new life bursts 
forth ; at its going all falls into decay.” 


A page or two further on he writes :— 


‘** Our intention is to do no more than ask 
a@ question or two, and here and there to 
suggest an answer. We want merely to 
set the reader thinking. It will be for later 
research to gather sufficient material by 
which to judge whether, and to what extent, 
the views as to cause and effect here pro- 
pounded have any foundation in actual 
fact.” 


That is the method of the book: ‘‘ Can- 
not we bring into connexion?” The 
theory is propounded, and every suitable 
fact, or guess at a suitable fact, which 
can be raked together is advanced to 
make a case. It does not apparently 
occur to the professor to “‘ ask a question 
or two” of his readers—to suggest to 
their minds that it would be well in such 
a connexion to consider the natural re- 
sources of nations, and the change in the 
economic outlook of various parts of the 
world which ensued upon the discovery 
of the use of coal-power. Readers might 
suggest to him that the simultaneous 





Jews, and that the extreme poverty of 
the race in agricultural countries shows 


| that the Jew no more than the Gentile 


can make silk purses out of sows’ ears. 
There are some millions of Jews in Russia 
who get a worse living out of Russian 
soil than the stolid British peasant wrested 
of old time from his. The intellectuality 
of the Jew is naturally of chief use in 
places fitted for industry and commerce. 


This important tendency in its turn dis- 
poses, it is to be feared, of the main hope 
of Zionism. For what is Palestine ? 
It is a country without the natural re- 
sources needed to maintain industry, 
and fitted at the best to sustain an 
insignificant agricultural population. Thus 
Zionism hopes to found a new centre 
and rallying-ground for Jewish nationalism 
in a part of the world peculiarly ill-suited 
to Jewish attributes. The true Promised 
Land of the Jew would appear to be, 
not a poor agricultural country, but a 
rich industrial nation forming a happy 
hunting-ground for the commercial spirit. 
It is to be feared, therefore, that Dr. 
Ruppin speaks with good reason of Zionism 
as a “desperate stand.” A land which 
has neither coal nor iron, good harbours 
nor navigable rivers, and is far from 
centres of communication, is ill-chosen as 
the new home of any poor people, and 
least of all the Jews. 


Dr. Ruppin’s book has a fair Index, 
but that of Prof. Sombart is inconvenient 
in offering a lengthy Table of Contents 
(good in itself, of course) as an excuse 
for the absence of an index, and in giving 
us 614 references, not as foot-notes, but 
as a separate chapter at the end of the 
volume. In nine cases out of ten the 
information given in foot-notes is much 
more easily and conveniently conveyed 
in the text. 
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Germany and the Germans from an Ame- 
rican Point of View. By Price Collier. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Mr. Price Couturier has given us another 
most interesting book, though for the 
English reader it may be a little too 
American. It is full of attractive matter, 
yet might have been improved by a little 
care and some omissions. 

The author knows Germany, and has 
had the advantage of attending her 
schools; but he has reproduced masses 
of figures to a tedious extent. He talks 
of the ‘unwary dabbler in statistics,” 
and it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to show how valueless many of his 
own are. He has taken so little trouble 
with them that in one and the same argu- 
ment he prints sums in dollars and in 
German marks. Nothing could be more 
bewildering to Englishmen; while even 
the American reader will be unable to 
appreciate the value of millions of marks 
mixed up with long rows of dollars. 

It is probably impossible for any one 
to be sure what sum of money Germany 
is spending on her army. The German 
estimates do not give the true total; 
and, on the other hand, the money which 
it has been proposed to raise for special 
expenditure on an exceptional scale this 
year has not yet been found, and it may 
not be spent within the financial year. 
Mr. Price Collier, however, gives figures 
which must be rejected. In one place, in 
a rough-and-ready fashion, he makes out 
that “the cost of the support of the 
military establishment of Germany ’”’ is 
a hundred millions sterling (or, as he puts 
it, 2,000,000,000 marks); and he arrives 
at this total by the simple expedient of 
saying that the loss in wages and in 
productive work of the conscripts must 
be at least 600,000,000 marks! It is 
things of this kind — with which the 
book is burdened—that make us prefer 
Mr. Collier when he leaves figures alone. 

Far preferable is the following: ‘‘ The 
French Revolution....was no revolution 
at all, in any political sense.” He 
explains that “it was a change of ad- 
ministration and leaders.”” The last words 
of his chapter entitled ‘Frederick to 
Bismarck’ are also characteristic of the 
author :— 

“We shall have war when the German 
Kaiser touches a button and gives an order, 
and the German people will have no more to 
say in the matter than you and I.”’ 

In another place, after girding at the 
Peace party, he tells us that they 

‘need war just as the atheists need God, 
otherwise they have nothing to deny, nothing 
to attack.” 


Perhaps Mr. Collier's style leads him 
into exaggeration. What, for instance, 
can be said in favour of the statement 
that the mercantile marine of Germany 
is “hard on the heels of Great Britain 
as a rival,” or for the suggestion that 
Germany was a second-rate Power till the 
present Emperor came to the throne ? 

Remarks about sickness insurance show 
how bitter Mr. Collier is against such 





legislation, and he expresses a hope that 
Englishmen will decline to put up with 
it. But we think that, when he dates 
the German laws for accident, old age, 
and sickness insurance from 1889, he 
should have pointed out that much of 
this German legislation is of an earlier 
period. Workmen in Germany were in- 
sured against sickness by an Act of 1883 ; 
and accident insurance became law in 
1884, and this was not “at the instiga- 
tion and under the direct influence of the 
present German Emperor.” 

The author tells us that there is no 
such person as an “‘ Emperor of Germany,” 
but he himself once uses that title in this 
book. In the new edition which we 
expect to see there should be some 
correction of English and German names. 
Lenbach is wrong, and so is the name of 
an English Cabinet Minister ; and the date 
of Queen Victoria’s accession has been 
misprinted. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. Edited by Sir James A. H. 
Murray.—Several-Shaster. (Vol. VIII.) 
By Henry Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


LEXICcOGRAPHY is not obviously connected 
in the remotest degree with politics out- 
side the fair definition of political terms ; 
but Dr. Bradley, very likely without full 
consciousness of what the article on 
“sham-damn ” implies, has suggested a 
grave indictment against all our Govern- 
ments since 1846 for not having suppressed 
the manufacture of gun-barrels made of 
this “ inferior kind of scrap iron,” resulting 
in “‘ sham-damn ”’ as an epithet of firearms, 
meaning “ of wretched quality, * shoddy.’ ”’ 
A writer is quoted who some eighteen 
years ago advised that a “sham-dam 
arm should not be given to a boy, for it 
may prove his executioner.’ The article 
of six pages on “shall” with its past 
tense “ should ”’ (its temporal and modal 
functions treated separately) makes it 
clear to an English reader of fair educa- 
tion that his use and understanding of 
these verbal forms involves a knowledge, 
perhaps unconscious or subconscious, of 
English grammar which he has never 
dreamt of possessing; for there are at 
least four dozen current varieties of 
meaning or use set out and illustrated. 

This section of 72 pages, the shortest 
which has been issued for some time, begins 
with 14 pages and a fraction of “ se-”’ 
words and the few “ sf-,’’ ‘‘ sg-’’ words. 
Among these the exclamatory “ ’sfire,” 
“'sflesh ’ (both eighteenth century), 
“*sgad”’ (Fielding, about 1730), and Ben 
Jonson’s erroneous “ ’sforzato=a galley- 
slave,” with more than two dozen “ se-”’ 
words, are newly registered. Of the last the 
most noteworthy are Carlyle’s ‘‘ several- 
fold’ and “ sextoncy,” Swift’s erroneous 
‘“‘ sextumvirate ” for sevirate or sexvirate, 
and the verb “sextuple’’ (Maine, M. 
Arnold). Interest is imparted to the 


“sexly ” found in previous dictionaries by 
the solitary quotation being from Queen 
Elizabeth’s speech to her last Parliament 





(1601): ‘“‘ Should I ascribe any of these 
things vnto my selfe or my sexly weake- 
nesse, I were not worthy to liue.”” In,the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
“ sextile*’ as a noun, apart from its 
astrological meaning, denoted * A sixth 
form boy at Eton.” The musical terms 
* sextole ’’ (from the German) and “ sex- 
tolet,” synonyms of “sextuplet,”’ are 
novelties. 

The treatment of the adjective “ severe 
is a good example of superior arrange- 
ment and method. The earliest meaning 
is “‘ rigorous in condemnation or punish- 
ment’ (from 1548); the most recent 
of literary developments is ** Of events or 
circumstances, labour or exercise, a struggle 
or contest, a test, trial, &c.: Hard to 
sustain or endure ; making great demands 
on one’s powers or resources ; arduous ” 
(from 1774). There are twenty-eight sepa- 
rate paragraphs of quotations illustrating 
as many varieties of sense or usage. The 
order and analysis of the significations 
show a marked improvement on the 
corresponding treatment in previous cic- 
tionaries. The A division of the admirable 
article on ‘ several”’ is here taken up 
in the fourth section. and runs on to ten 
sections in two columns and ten lires, 
while the divisions of the adverbial and 
the substantive use cover about a 
column and a half, the legal applications 
of the word, and also of “ severally,” 
‘“severalty,” and “severance,” being 
copiously illustrated by well-chosen ex- 
tracts from ancient and modern authorities. 
The only important Teutonic word begin- 
ning with ‘“se-” in this section is the 
abnormally pronounced verb “sew = 
to connect by stitching, with which the 
variant “‘strow’”’ for “strew”’ is com- 
pared, and from the 1611 Bible, Job 
xiv. 17, is quoted “thou sowest up 
mine iniquity.” The slang uses of “ sew 
up,” especially of “sewn” or “sewed 
up,” are freely illustrated, mainly from 
novels, including the rarer meanings 
*‘ outwit,’ ‘make hopelessly drunk,” 
and “To sew up one’s stocking: to put 
to silence, confute.”’ 

“©1859, Reade, ‘ Love me Little,’ xxvi., 
At this home thrust Mrs. Wilson was stag- 
gered....‘ Eh, Miss Lucy,’ cried she, * but 
ye ve got a tongue in your head. Ye ve 
sewed up my stocking.’ ” 

It is difficult to feel duly grateful for 
rescue of the atrocious derivative “ sex- 
cuple ” “after Decuple” from Jeake’s 
seventeenth-century treatise on arithmetic. 
It is charitable to suppose it to be a 
printer’s slip for “ sextuple,” a verb 
derived from late Latin. Under “ seynt” 
we have divers spellings of English forms 
of the “Old French ceint masc., ceinte 
fem.,” with the definition ‘“‘a girdle ” ; 
while the latest quotation is ‘‘ 1530 
Palsgr., 268/1, Seynt of a gyrdell, 
tissu.” Quotations under “ tissue ”’ sug- 
gest that by “seynt”’ Palsgrave meant 
“the wovin gyrdill or tysche ” of Douglas, 
‘ Mneis,’ i. Even in the quotations for 
“ seynt ” we find, “ c. 1440,‘ Promp. Parv.,’ 
451 /2, Seynt, or cors of a gyrdylle, textum.” 

The transition to the words beginning 
with initial “ sh ’” substitutes for an almost 
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unbroken succession of words directly or 
indirectly derived from Latin a con- 
spicuous preponderance of Teutonic words, 
with a few Gaelic, Oriental, and French 
words. In view of “ shagreen,” “ shal- 
loon,”’ “* shallop,” ** shallot,’ and perhaps 
“ shako,” Dr. Bradley’s statement that 
“of adoptions from French there are 
only two or three” is incorrect, for 
* shaffron,” ‘shaleur,”’ “shally” (for 
* challis *’), ** shammy,” “‘ shamoy” (vb.), 
and perhaps ‘“shammade” (vb. = to 
ornament with lace), and ** shanty,” adj., 
from ‘‘ French gentil,” might be added. 
The “consonantal digraph” sh is 
used as a word both as an interjection 
and a sibilant exclamation enjoining 
noiselessness, and, when repeated, e.g., 
“sh-sh-sh,” ‘“‘a low faint rustling or 
swishing sound ”’ (Besant and Rice, ‘ Monks 
of Thelema,’ 1878). After sh without a 
vowel comes “sha,” a zoological term, 
like ‘‘ shapoo,”’ a name of the oorial, a 
mountain sheep of Cashmir and Tibet, 
soon followed by the unwelcome “ shab- 





bify,”” Dickens’s “* shabby-gentility,”’ and 
Carlyle’s ‘shabbyish.” In fact, the 
numerous words hitherto unrecorded 


seem less interesting to the average reader 
than do the quotations for the well-known 
words, such as “shade,” sb. and vb., 
and the groups pertaining to ‘‘ shadow.” 

A curious error as to the meaning of a 
seventeenth-century Irish hunting term, 
* shackatory,” hitherto explained as “ an 
Irish hound,” is exposed by two quota- 
tions. which show that he is a human 
attendant, called in both passages a ‘‘ foot- 
man,” employed in the hunting-field or 
covers. Under “ shade,’ in the section, 
“In plural....The shades (of night, of 
evening, &c.).... Also fig.,” are cited 
Carlyle, Thackeray, and eight poets, 
including Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Scott, 
and Longfellow. Quotations from 1781 
to 1842 are given for the meaning “ sil- 
houette.”’ Scott, ‘ Guy Mannering,’ xxxvili. 
is cited for ** the shadow of a shade.” 

For the synonymous verb an excellent 
section merits reproduction :— 


**To represent as by a shadow, to shadow 
forth, symbolize. To shade out: to sketch 
faintly. 

** 1591, Sidney, ‘ Astrophel,’ Ixxxi., How 
faine would I paint thee to all mens eyes, 
Or of thy gifts at least shade out some part: ! 

** 1596, Spenser, ‘ F.Q.,’ V. vii. 2, Calling 
him [lustice] great Osyris....With fayned 
colours shading a true case.” 


Mr. Thomas Hardy seems to have 
added ‘ shadowlessness”’ to our vocabu- 
lary. 

Great advance beyond the corresponding 
portions of previous dictionaries is shown 
in many articles of moderate size, but 
considerable importance, especially in 
those on the verbs and nouns indicated 
by the pairs of words spelt ‘“‘sham,” 
** shame,” and “ shape.” 

We learn from the Prefatory Note that 
“the remaining words with initial SH 
will occupy a double section, which will 
be issued on April 1, 1914.” 

A further portion of Vol. X. by Sir 
James Murray is announced for October 
Ist of the present year. 
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Imperial Architects. By Alfred Leroy 
Burt. With an Introduction by H. E. 
Egerton. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 


THE author of this book, a Canadian 
Rhodes Scholar, has been fortunate in 
securing an Introduction from Prof. Eger- 
ton. The full title of the volume shows 
that Mr. Burt has tried to give 


“an account of proposals in the direction of 
a closer Imperial Union, made previous to 
the opening of the first Colonial Conference 
of 1887.” 

He has divided his work into two parts, 
the one dealing with the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the other with the nineteenth, 
and the first half is chiefly concerned 
with proposals made about the time of 
the American Revolution. Prof. Egerton 
has pointed out that nearly all the earlier 
schemes had one motive behind them— 
that of extracting revenue from the 
Americans, without forgetting the prin- 
ciple of ‘no taxation without represent- 
ation’; and he considers that the national 
temper in both countries made any real 
union impossible. As for the proposals of 
the nineteenth century, the Professor sees 
in all of them a certain failure to get at 
the heart of the situation, which “ ac- 
counts for, and perhaps justifies, their 
complete failure.” It is satisfactory to 
note his conclusion that our ‘ imperial 
architects ’’ of the present day are ‘* build- 
ing more carefully....than did their pre- 
decessors ; and, so far, are more deserving 
of success.” 

Turning to Mr. Burt’s consideration 
of the nineteeenth century, we admire 
the industry with which he has brought to 
light the ideas and proposals of many 
absolutely unknown men. Their ideas 
may have attracted some passing interest, 
but never had real importance ; yet the 
speeches and writings of a man like the 
late Sir Charles Dilke should not have 
been overlooked, for his authority on 
Colonial questions has never been dis- 
puted. 

The speeches of Mr. Gibson Bowles 
always attract notice; but, if his Pro- 
tectionist views were to be quoted, note 
should have been taken of the fact that 
after they were delivered he went over 
to the Free Trade side. On the subject 
of Colonial representation, Mr. Burt 
thinks that the House of Lords would be 
strengthened if colonists were admitted 
to it; but we doubt whether colonists 
would accept representation in that House 
as it exists to-day. 

The author is too much inclined to 
take the old Imperial Federation League 
at its own estimate. That League was 
always disposed to criticize the writings 
of those who asked disagreeable questions 
upon the possibility of the adoption of 
closer union; and it suffered from the 
fact that some of its most important 
members put forward schemes diametric- 
ally opposed to the views of others. 











University and Historical Addresses. By 

James Bryce. (Macmillan & Co.) 
THESE addresses deal with various topics, 
but a continuity of thought runs through 
most of them. Setting aside such de- 
liverances as ‘Some Hints on Public 
Speaking,’ ‘ Public Parks,’ and a rather 
commonplace effort on * The Character and 
Career of Abraham Lincoln,’ we find Mr. 
Bryce mainly occupied in impressing upon 
the American public that University 
education, if it is to produce worthy 
citizenship, should not be confined to 
the practical and scientific. He looks at 
this proposition from several sides, but 
throughout he displays a strong leaning 
towards the ‘humanities.’ Acknow- 
ledging that they cannot hope to retain any 
longer the position of unquestioned supre- 
macy which was theirs some forty or 
fifty years ago, he holds that it will be 
a bad day for the United States, and, for 
that matter, for any country, when Greek 
and Latin are wholly banished from the 
classrooms. His views are, perhaps, most 
definitely stated in an address given at 
the University of Michigan, in which he 
makes an earnest plea for the study of 
ancient literature, and roundly declares 
that its poetry and philosophy cannot be 
properly appreciated through translations. 

Mr. Bryce, in fact, believes thoroughly 
in that much - abused term “ culture.” 
In the various branches of learning he 
regards specialization as a thing to be 
avoided at the outset, though he cannily 
refrains from laying down any general 
law as to the precise moment when it 
should begin. He pours mild scorn on 
the historical student who, when asked 
for information about some event, will 
airily dismiss it because “ it is not in my 
period.”’ Mr. Bryce’s conception of the 
generally cultivated man is interesting. 
He should be acquainted with one at least 
of the more abstract subjects, such as 
psychology or logic or ethics, and one of 
the more observational subjects, such as 
economics or politics. He should be 
acquainted with the principles of lan- 
guage, and with at least one inflected 
tongue possessing a literature. Finally, 
he should be acquainted with the record 
of human effort and development through 
the ages. The scheme may appear old- 
fashioned, but it strikes us as thoroughly 
sound. 

History, Mr. Bryce most pertinently 
contends, to be scientific need not neces- 
sarily be dull. “‘ There is nothing to-day,” 
he says, ““ any more than in bygone days, 
to prevent him [the historian] from being 
both a careful investigator and an agree- 
able writer.’ That lesson, on which we 
have often insisted, should assuredly be 
taken to heart by our own Universities 
no less than the American. But Mr. 
Bryce goes even further in his revolt 
against the tendency to apply scientific 
methods to the study of human phenomena. 
When he contemplates Buckle and Herbert 
Spencer he almost loses his temper. 
‘What that school has given,” we read, 
“is a mass of general propositions couched 
in what sounds like scientific language, 
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but the contents and substance of which 
are either threadbare truths so dressed up 
in solemn phraseology as to appear to be 
novelties, or theories too vague and abstract 
to be serviceable either as interpretations 
or as summaries of the facts.” 

Here again we get a conservative view of 
the functions of history which is all the 
more sensible because Mr. Bryce fully 
admits that history has its philosophy. 
What he cannot endure is the pretence 
to lay down general propositions about all 
men and all communities. 








The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. 
By James 8. Reid. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 


In ‘The Municipalities of the Roman 
Empire ’ we have the outcome of a course 
of lectures delivered by Dr. J. 8. Reid 
in the University of London, and before 
American audiences in Boston and in 
Columbia University. The book is an 
important contribution to the history 
of the Roman Empire from a point of 
view novel to the ordinary student, and 
at the same time it makes alluring 
reading, by reason both of the freshness 
and lucid arrangement of the subject- 
matter, and of the picturesque style in 
which the story is told. The plan is to 
make ‘a survey of the Roman Empire 
regarded in one of its most important 
aspects, that of a vast federation of 
commonwealths, retaining many charac- 
teristics of the old so-called ‘ city-state.’ ”’ 
We are taken over the whole field, pro- 
vince by province, and shown ‘ how the 
Roman rulers influenced the develop- 
ment and decay of the municipal or- 
ganization in each.”’ As the result of 
reading the book we have been duly im- 
pressed with the idea which the author 
intends to leave with his readcrs—that 
“the municipal bricks....are not the 
least important among those out of which 
the real edifice of Roman Imperial his- 
tory has to be constructed.” 

The first six chapters deal with a very 
complex subject—municipalism in Rome 
and Italy, the extension of Roman power 
in Italy after the Latin War, the municipal 
unification of Italy, and the changes in the 
Italian municipal system after the social 
war. This is solid work, and demands 
from the reader clear thinking and a 
retentive memory. Much more interest- 
ing and easier reading is, to our mind, 
provided by the subsequent chapters, 
which successively describe the appli- 
cation of the Imperial policy to the Alpine 
tribes and Gaul, to Germany and the 
Danubian provinces, to Britain, Spain, 
the Hellenized lands on the eastern side 
of the Empire, and European Greece. The 
internal administration of the Municipia, 
with their varieties, is strikingly sketched, 
and then, finally, the process of municipal 
decay, and the social aspects of life in 
these ancient cities are exhibited. 

The University of Manchester has re- 
cently decided to appoint a Professor of 
Imperial Latin. A perusal of this book 
must convince any reader of the wisdom 





of this course, and suggest that several 
other Universities might with advantage 
follow suit; for there is a great mass of 
material to be dealt with. It is not too 
much to say that British Imperialism 
should gain greatly by the pursuit of 
such studies, for lessons, direct and in- 
direct, which it would profit us to learn, 
crop out on nearly every page of Dr. Reid’s 
book. New light is continually being 
thrown on Roman Imperialism by the 
prevalent passion for excavation, and it 
is to inscriptions and memorials un- 
earthed within recent years that the 
chief interest of this survey of municipal 
life is due, for Latin literature gives but 
few and dim glimpses into the inner life 
of the great cities, except Rome, whether 
in Italy or the provinces. Many a hazar- 
dous statement made by scholars has had 
to be corrected in view of what the spade 
has turned up. Dr. Reid’s caution is 
praiseworthy: he will accept no hasty 
inference made by his predecessors in 
this field unless the evidence warrants 
acceptance. No doubt a more glib 
author could make a longer account than 
the eight pages here given to Roman 
civilization in Britain, but Dr. Reid pre- 
fers to advance firmly if slowly over the 
marsh, on a munita via constructed of 
solid evidence. 

Early in the book he has to handle the 
thorny subject of the definition of a 
municipium, as understood among the 
ancients. The first distinction of the 
urbs or civitas was from the pagus or 
vicus, and this distinction was regarded, 
on both sides of the Empire, as of the 
first importance. The normal munici- 
pality possessed “either complete local 
autonomy, or a large measure of self- 
government.” It is the effect of this 
pride of local independence upon the rise 
of the Roman Empire that Dr. Reid 
makes abundantly clear in the volume 
before us. He rightly emphasizes the 
somewhat fresh point of view that 
the Roman Empire in its great age 
“rested on a vast system of civic self- 
government ; that so long as municipal 
liberty maintained its vigour, the Empire 
flourished; and that when despotism 
overflowed the municipalities, then the 
decay of the great imperial structure 
went on rapidly to its fatal issue.” The 
second distinction of the city was that it 
was ringed round with fortifications, inside 
which the public functions of citizens 
had to be exercised, and outside which 
many burgesses might dwell on the 
territorium or land owned by the city. 
Third, the city must have its deliberative 
council, its imitation of Roman Senate or 
Athenian Boulé, and its formal assembly 
of burgesses, possessed of elective and 
legislative functions, its imitation of 
Populus or Ecclesia. With these would, 
of course, go the various grades of magis- 
tracy, the cursus honorum. Fourth, and 
above all, the city possessed its own 
cults of the gods. ‘‘ The religions of the 
Empire were above all things civic.” 

Each of these commonwealths (respub- 
lice) regarded Rome “ as the predominant 
partner in a vast municipal alliance,” 





and this it is chiefly that distinguishes 
most effectively the ancient munici- 
palities from those of the present age. 
Local patriotism was so intense and 
vivid that, in the general scheme of 
Roman government, the province was 
far inferior in importance to the munici- 
pality; and this is but seldom recog: 
nized by students of ancient history. 
Another prevalent misconception is 
that the Roman Empire was a vast 
steam roller flattening out local self- 
government into a monotonous unifor- 
mity. Dr. Reid’s survey proves that 
the Romans were “ political opportunists 
to a degree unsurpassed in history. As 
rulers their distinctive mark was not 
rigidity, but elasticity, pliability, adapt- 
ability, and herein lay the chief secret 
of their success.” Great Britain, which 
may more justly pride itself on the recog- 
nition of this principle than any other 
modern Power, has not yet reached the 
level of the Roman conception. A third 
popular misconception pointed out by 
Dr. Reid is that, after the decree of Cara- 
calla giving Roman citizenship to all the 
world, Roman law was rigidly enforced 
over the whole length and breadth of the 
Empire. The fact is that, though there 
was a growing tendency towards volun- 
tary uniformity, local peculiarities in 
legal administration were tolerated even 
to the latest age. 


Space does not allow us to do more 
than give samples of the author’s treat- 
ment of the provinces. The policy of 
Augustus (the value of whose work as 
an administrator is vindicated against 
the slights of Mommsen) produced a 
solid effect on the history of France. 
Augustus introduced many marked re- 
forms in the Narbonensian province, but 
a far different policy was pursued in the 
three other Gallic provinces. For ex- 
ample, Nemausus (Nimes) was one of 
his reorganizations. Chief of twenty- 
four towns of the Volcz, its federation 
had acquired Latin rights, and became 
a colony. Cesar settled some veterans 
there, and Augustus gave the town its 
gates and walls in 16 B.c. The land in- 
habited by the Volcze became the terri- 
torium of a colonial municipality, with 
Nemausus for its central place, under 
the title of “Colonia Augusta Nemau- 
sus.” The magnificent remains of 
the amphitheatre and aqueduct are a 
testimony to the local patriotism and 
ambition which created them almost 
entirely by means of local resources. 
The other three provinces, consisting of 
clans and tribes with no love for city life, 
present a strong contrast. Lugdunensis 
with, roughly, a hundred tribal groups, 
was divided into, roughly, twenty civ- 
tates, which were as autonomous as the 
ordinary Roman municipalities, but only 
in few cases possessed a town of any im- 
portance. Hence the modern names of 
many French cities, Reims (Remi), 
Limoges (Limovices), Soissons (Sues- 
siones), preserve hints of the old clans. 
The tolerance of Rome is well exempli- 
fied in Lugdunensis. The prejudices of the 
natives were respected ; no soldiers were 
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quartered in any part of its territory. 
Gallia Comata, like Roman Germany and 
Britain, never became under the Romans 
a land distinguished for noble cities, 
and this is due to the deliberate policy 
of the imperial government. The result 
was that Roman ideas and the Latin 
language penetrated here less than in 
the West generally, though ‘“ the mate- 
rial amenities of Roman civilization ’— 
theatres, amphitheatres, and_basilicas— 
were spread abroad. Ancient indige- 
nous usage was very tenacious; the Celtic 
tongue held its own, and the reckoning 
of distances was always by the league 
(leuga), not by the Roman mile. From 
observations during a recent tour in 
Auvergne, the present reviewer would say 
that, if anywhere, Celtic blood still runs 
pure among the inhabitants dwelling round 
the Puys and Gergovie. As to civic 
government in Britain during the Roman 
occupation, there is very little material 
for forming an opinion; and in spite of 
numerous recent discoveries by excava- 
tion, many are yet required. There was 
much material development, as in Gallia 
Comata, but little of the wealth of Britain 
seems to have flowed in the channels 
of public munificence which were an out- 
standing feature in other parts of the 
world. But in spite of this it is interest- 
ing to note that, according to Mr. A. 
Ballard in his recent ‘ British Borough 
Charters,’ English municipal life was far 
more advanced than either French or 
German in the twelfth century. 








The Records of the Cockburn Family. By 
Sir Robert and Harry A. Cockburn. 
(T. N. Foulis.) 


Tuts register of the annals of a good old 
Border family is partly to be regarded as 
a polemic, one object being to establish 
the claim of the present representative 
of ‘Cockburn of that ilk” to a Nova 
Scotia baronetcy, a claim impugned by 
the author of ‘The House of Cockpen’ 
(1888). This purpose seems to have been 
effected, though the question awaits 
authoritative treatment in the forthcoming 
roll of the baronetage. Interesting as this 
may be to Cockburns—and to genealogists 
who note the fact that, in this case, 
“of that ilk’’ never meant, as is usual, 
the chief of the family — most readers 
will be more concerned with the strenuous 
annals of the family in the old days of 
‘“‘rugging and riving,’ and the ancient 
tradition of the Reiver of Henderland. 
The famous lament connected with him, 


With ae lock of his yellow hair 
I’ll bind my heart for evermair, 


may still be the echo of a fact, though the 
tragedy was enacted under other names 
and dates. The first Cockburn to be 
certainly connected with Henderland was 
Nigel, probably the son of Piers, who 
swore fealty to Edward I. at Berwick in 
1296. Nigel had his lands, which had 
been forfeited, restored to him in 1311. 
Nigel was succeeded by another Piers, 





and he by his son, also Piers, the 
beneficiary under a charter of Robert II. 
in 1382, in which Alexander Cockburn 
of Langton had the ultimate remainder, 
in default of issue of the grantee. 
This, in the circumstances, makes it 
nearly certain that Langton and Hender- 
land came of a common ancestor. It 
was this Piers who confirmed as superior 
in 1415 the excambion which Robert 
Scott effected with the monks of Melrose, 
whereby the rallying-place and war-cry 
of ‘* Bellenden”’ were acquired by the 
Scotts, so soon after to come into pro- 
minence on the Border. It was his 
daughter Margaret who married Sir Walter 
Scott of Branxholm, ancestor of the 
Buccleuchs; and it is he, with “ hys 
wyfe Marjory,” who lies to-day under the 
sculptured slab on the knoll up the 
Meggat Water, near St. Mary’s Loch. 
Perhaps, it is suggested, the tangibility 
of this memorial caused the attribution 
to him of the tragic fate of his grandson 
William, who was beheaded at Edin- 
burgh in 1530. The burial of the slain 
knight might well be in the hands of his 
widow. Not much more is known of 
this turbulent race. They suffered for 
their adherence to the Black Douglas after 
Arkinholm, and they had the usual deadly 
feuds, in their case with the Somervilles 
and Tweedies. But they shot forth few 
branches, and in 1638 Samuel, the last 
Cockburn of Henderland, parted with all 
his lands to the Earl of Traquair. 

Our authors, reciting the names of 
several Cockburns who appear in charters 
in the thirteenth century, disclaim any 
certain connexion, even with the re- 
mainder-man of 1382. But they date the 
house of Langton with tolerable precision. 
In or about 1330, Alexander Cockburn 
founded the fortunes of his house by his 
marriage with Mariota Vipont. Being 
the only child of Sir William Vipont, 
slain at Bannockburn, she brought her 
husband the baronies of Langton near 
Duns, Bolton near Haddington, and 
Caniden in West Lothian. From the first 
marriage sprang Alexander the heir, 
and John, the progenitor of the Cock- 
burns of Ormiston in East Lothian. A 
second marriage with Margaret de Mon- 
fode, daughter of Sir W. Monfode of 
Skirling and Braidwood, founded the line 
of Cockburn of Skirling. 

With so many and so well - detailed 
pedigrees in hand it is difficult to compose 
their strands. Of the main line we can 
only say that it is inferior to no branch, 
and typical of the family trait of energy. 
The second laird of Langton was made 
Keeper of the Seal and Usher to the King, 
an hereditary office which was a sad source 
of litigation in future generations. His 
second son William was shield-bearer of 
the fourth Earl of Douglas, who fell at 
Verneuil, but had rewarded his gallant 
follower with large lands in Lanarkshire. 
The third son of the fourth Alexander of 
Langton was ancestor of the Cockburns 
of Choicelee, Caldra, Ryslaw, and Cockpen. 
The second son and surviving heir, William, 
married Ann Home, phonetically recorded 
as Anne de |’Euxme, in Paris, William 





and his eldest son were killed at Flodden. 
His grandson and heir James, curiously 
enough, was entirely in the English 
interest, and in communication with Hert- 
ford (Somerset) in 1547, as was also Cock- 
burn of Ormiston his kinsman, the epony- 
mous hero (?) of Cockburnspath. 

In early life this James was involved, 
according to Pitcairn, in a feud between 
the Edmonstones and the Wauchopes of 
Niddrie Marischal, the latter line especially 
of recent martial memory. Neither this 
nor his subsequent anti-patriotism seems 
to have interfered with his advancement. 
He became Sheriff of Berwickshire, and 
was knighted before 1574. Two Williams 
followed Sir James, and a third was 
created a baronet by Charles I., Nov. 27th, 
1627. He left three sons, the third the 
father of Dr. William Cockburn (1668- 
1739), a ponderous medical writer, ** phy- 
sician to the Blue squadron,” the friend 
of Swift, and husband of Lady Mary 
Feilding, as Mrs. Delany relates. The 
doctor was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
a unique distinction for his race. Sir 
Archibald, second baronet, brought the 
family affairs to grief. After his wife’s 
death he was mostly either in prison or 
in the Abbey Sanctuary at Holyrood. 
He remained an M.P. notwithstanding, as 
did his son. Not to go needlessly into 
details, the fifth baronet was killed at 
Fontenoy in 1745, having previously suc- 
ceeded to a litigation with the Cockburns 
of that ilk for the profits of the office of 
Usher. In 1757 the estate was sold by 
Sir James, sixth baronet, who is only 
otherwise remarkable for the beautiful 
picture of the second Lady Cockburn (née 
Ayscough) painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and here reproduced with other excellent 
illustrations and tables. Of his family 
by this lady there were five sons, and it 
was the fourth, Alexander, of the con- 
sular service, who in his son Sir Alexander 
James Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, provided one of the brightest 
ornaments of his race and country. His 
accomplishments and some of his mots 
are fairly recorded, and the dignified 
portrait is supplemented by the yet 
more admirable sketch done by Frank 
Lockwood. With him, the tenth baronet, 
ended (probably) a line which had flour- 
ished for nearly six centuries. 

On the minor branches, equally minutely 
treated, there is less need to comment. 
The Cockburns of Cockpen deserve a 
word. It is pretty clearly shown by our 
authors that Lady Nairne’s classical song, 
generally referred to some incident among 
the Cockburns or Ramsays, is really a 
purely inventive ditty which she sub- 
stituted with immortal success for some 
doggerel relating to the amours of a 
family named Kerr, or Carsse, at one 
time owners of the estate. But Cock- 
burns there were at Cockpen from 1733 to 
1785 (a branch of Caldra), and of them 
came the redoubted Sheriff who saved 
Gladstone’s grandfather from the mob 
during the meal riots in Leith, and his 
illustrious son Henry, Lord Cockburn, 
whose memory is still green in Auld 
Reekie, ‘ 
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The Problem of Christianity—Vol. I.— 
The Christian Doctrine of Life. Vol. II, 
The Real World and the Christian Ideas, 
By Josiah Royce. (Macmillan & Co.) 


WE give a hearty welcome to this notable 
contribution to the philosophy of the 
Christian religion. There is only one 
impossible attitude towards Christianity, 
and that is the attitude of negligence. 
We can remember no considerable philo- 
sopher of modern days who has escaped 
the ordeal of theology. He may laud 
or criticize or attack Church doctrine, 
but he is inevitably drawn to its dis- 
cussion. Prof. Royce, however, is no 
unwilling captive. These volumes, he 
tells us, are not ‘the work of an his- 
torian nor yet of a technical theologian ”’ ; 
but they are the outcome of a matured 
and sympathetic study of Christianity 
by a capable, unprejudiced scholar. 

Prof. Royce is not daunted by the 
** problem of Christianity’; for him its 
solution is no forlorn hope. Indeed, he 
approaches it rejoicing in what, he 
believes, is a new theory. In an extended 
Preface—one might almost call it an 
apologia—he narrates the history of his 
theory. Since 1908 he has published 
several volumes which have dealt with 
the conception of loyalty, and in one of 
these he committed himself to the assertion 
that 
“the spirit of loyalty is able to supply us 
not only with a ‘philosophy of life,’ but 
with a religion which is ‘ free from supersti- 
tion,’ and which is in harmony with a 
genuinely rational view of the world.” 

He has grown more and more attached 
to his philosophy of loyalty, which 
leads him not only to a “ defensible 
form of metaphysical idealism,” but 
also to expound the cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity. The present book is 
his exposition. It is the outcome of 
experience, and has been written “ for 
the strengthening of hearts.” 

In a kindly reference to William James 
he mentions his debt to ‘The Varieties 
of Religious Experience,’ but he makes 
a criticism which is significant. James 
confined himself to the religious experi- 
ence of individuals, and “‘ supposed that 
the religious experience of a church must 
needs be ‘ conventional,’ and consequently 
must be lacking in depth and in sincerity.” 
Prof. Royce holds that this is a profound 
error :— 

** All experience must be at least individual 
experience; but unless it is also social 
experience, and unless the whole religious 
community which is in question unites to 
share it, this experience is but as sounding 
brass, and as a tinkling cymbal. This is 
the rock upon which the true and ideal 
ehurch is built. This is the essence of 
Christianity.” 

It is, then, social religious experience 
that he deals with, and loyalty depends 
on that experience. Loyalty he defines 
as “the practically devoted love of an 
individual for a community”; and it 


was embodied in the early Christian 
Church, for it is the author’s belief that 
the Pauline communities were first con- 
scious of the essence of Christianity. 





That is the thesis, and the task is two- 
fold. In the first volume the author 
sketches the Christian doctrine of life 
as a series of manifestations of loyalty, 
and in the second he supplies a meta- 
physic of this doctrine. 

It is impossible to examine in detail 
the working out of this theory, though it 
is worthy of the fullest treatment. The 
author selects three leading and essential 
Christian ideas, and these he resolves 
in terms of loyalty. The first is that of 
the universal community, represented 
historically by the Church. With admir- 
able analysis he shows that love, the 
principle of the Christian gospel, is not 
merely an amiable altruism, but also some- 
thing “heroic and positive,’ owed to 
God and one’s neighbour. But St. Paul 
introduced a third object of love, a cor- 
porate, concrete entity, the Christian 
community. To this all must belong 
who would win the true goal of life. 
The second idea is ‘“‘ the lost state of the 
natural man.’ By nature the individual 
human being is subject to an overwhelm- 
ing moral burden from which unaided 
he cannot escape. He is doomed to 
spiritual ruin if the community, whose 
mainspring is loyalty, does not intervene 
on his behalf. This prepares the way 
for the third idea, that of atonement, 
which explains the nature of such inter- 
vention. It is an objective doctrine 
that seeks to avoid the defects of the 
“ satisfaction’? and “moral” theories 
of ecclesiastics; and is summed up in 
the “‘ purely human process”? by which 
the community, through its “ suffering 
servants”’ and its divine spirit, seeks and 
saves its lost. This idea came to the 
author “ not from the scholastic quiet of 
theological speculation, but stained with 
the blood of the battle-fields of real life.”’ 

We can mention only a few matters 
in the metaphysical portion of these 
volumes: the time-process in the exis- 
tence of communities, their ‘‘ conscious- 
ness,” the need of a third cognitive 
process and its discovery in “the will 
to interpret,” and the conception of the 
world as a “community of interpreta- 
tion.” These are discussed with a clear- 
ness of thought and style that is admir- 
able, and convince us at least of this— 
that, were theology written after the 
manner of Prof. Royce, it would be read 
in greater measure. This too should 
be said: if all philosophers in discussing 
theology (which demands an apprentice- 
ship as severe as any other study) showed 
the spirit of Prof. Royce’s last two 
chapters, much less would be heard of 
conflict between sister sciences. 

And what of criticism? It is in no 
carping spirit that we briefly mark some 
places where it is possible or desirable 
to part company with the author. His 
emphasis on loyalty is justifiable and 
welcome, it is at the root of Christian 
doctrine; but we fear that he places 
on it too heavy a superstructure. No 
institution that we know has been the 
embodiment merely of one clearly de- 
fined principle, else constitutional history 
were an easy matter to unravel. Apart 





from this, every theory of this kind, as that 
of the ‘* Social Contract’ has shown, has 
two aspects, a philosophical and an his- 
torical. Did loyalty to a community 
or loyalty to an individual come first ? 
We have little doubt that the members 
of the Pauline churches were loyal to 
the “‘ beloved community,’ but we have 
just as little doubt that the basis of that 
sentiment was their loyalty to Him 
whose name they bore. In fact, despite 
Prof. Royce’s careful obviation of the 
argument, we think that his account of 
Christianity should depend on his account 
of Christ. There seems to be no good 
reason for lauding the influence of Chris- 
tian ideas, yet holding in tantalizing 
suspense one’s judgment of their Creator. 
Again if the author has no difficulty 
in quoting and valuing the literature of 
the Pauline churches, why does he fear 
his own historical method ? 








Geschichte der Deutschen Kultur. Von 
Prof. Dr. Georg Steinhausen. Zweite, 
neubearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. 
Vol. I. (Leipsic, Bibliographisches In- 
stitut.) 

THE volume before us is in many ways 

distinctively German. Containing 624 

pages of very close print, and more than 

240,000 words, it is only the first instal- 

ment of the work, which is intended 

not merely for scholars, as the author 
tells us, but also for the general reader. 

English culture is probably a far greater 

subject, or at least one extending over 

more centuries. Yet what chance would 
such a treatment have of attracting the 
reader of ordinary education ? This diffi- 
culty affects even the reviewer ; for who 
can afford some weeks exclusively devoted 
to a single volume? It is not an 
encyclopeedia, or a mere book of reference. 

For that matter this first volume naturally 

has no index. It is a careful history of 

German civilization in all its branches, 

and as such brimful of good information. 

But we must content ourselves with a 

notice of some salient points. 

As regards its form, we had much 
preferred to see this instalment divided 
into two handy octavo volumes, with 
larger type, instead of the present heavy 
quarto. The first chapter, on the appear- 
ance of early Germany, is very interesting. 
We have not, however, found the main 
feature of that area sufficiently brought 
out, viz., the absence of mountains 
through the north and north-west part of 
it. In forests, moors, and swamps it 
resembled many parts of Europe. The 
picture we find of the primitive German 
house seems exactly of the same type as 
the big gables of thatch, perhaps 50 ft. 
long and 20ft. high, which are now 
occupied every spring in the Roman 
Campagna—near Ostia, for instance—by 
the wild people who come from the 
mountains to do fieldwork. We have 
seen these long, very dark dwellings so 
full of women and children that it was 
difficult to make one’s way in at one end 
and out at the other. 
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The author tells us that in these primitive 
days we are not to look for any such 
thing as national unity, that the local 
predominated over the general features. 
This is no doubt quite true, but we wish 
he had said more of the distinction 
between the life of the Celts and the 
Teutons; for these two races, though 
living side by side, and at times partaking 
in common expeditions, were surely from 
the outset as distinct as the languages 
which they used. Nor do we know how 
far a mixture of the two was possible. 
We will not positively assert that some- 
where in this volume, which often reminds 
us of the woods, moors, and steppes of 
original Germany, there may not be some 
hints to solve this question, which is of 
great interest. 

The author assumes that the wild horse 
was among the primitive fauna of the 
country. In this he has high authorities 
against him. They will not allow that 
even the horses used in British warfare 
against Cesar, or the Irish garaunes, 
were indigenous. We are disposed to 
think they were, but the claim of Germany 
seems much more difficult to maintain. 
It is agreed that the horse of early Baby- 
lonian and of Egyptian history was brought 
in from Upper Asia in historical times 
(Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt). That 
people rode without saddles and stirrups is 
no evidence, as this was the habit all over 
Europe till the Tartars came in with 
other barbarians from Asia. 

The chapter on Charlemagne and his 
age seems to us particularly good, though 
not free in its style from that Schwer- 
falligkeit which seems to cling to almost 
all serious German prose. We could 
suggest a remedy, to which, however, we 
could hardly expect German authors to 
condescend. If they had their proofs 
read by a competent Englishman or 
Frenchman, who could point out to them 
when they were obscure or clumsy, it 
might have an excellent effect upon their 
style. 

Everywhere we meet instances of similar 
solutions of cognate problems, even in 
nations far apart in space and time. Thus 
the medieval German habit of making 
over property to the Church under formal 
conditions that it should be held for the 
benefit of the lender and his family 
corresponds closely to the wakf of the 
Egyptian fellah, who makes over his 
property to the care of his Church, as at 
one time the only or the best protection 
from the spoliation of tyrannous rulers 
and tax-collectors. He thus secures at 
least interest on his money. 

There are many instructive illustrations 
in the book, which are a relief to the 
student after perusing many pages closely 
packed with facts. But if we were asked 
to advise a young English student how 
to approach this great subject, we confess 
we should rather select G. Freytag’s 
‘Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangen- 
heit,’ which is a series of sketches with 
ample quotations from old texts, than the 
present laborious and meritorious work. 
For Freytag had the imagination which is 
necessary to every great historian. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Theology. 


Jinarajadasa (C.), Christ AND BUDDHA, AND 
OTHER SKETCHES. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Society 
These little sketches are written by a 
member of the Theosophical Society, and 
include a story translated from the Pali of 
the Buddhist Jataka Tales. 


King (Henry Churchill), Revicion as Lire, 

4/6 net. Maemillan 

A short treatise dealing with the desir- 

ability of, and method of attaining to, a 

higher spiritual life. Dr. King is at once 
a practical and a forcible writer. 


Leadbeater (C. W.), To THosr Wuo Mourn, 
ld. Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Society 
After a letter full of sympathy for those 
who have lost some one dear to them, the 
author expresses his own views, from a Theo- 
sophical outlook, which are that those who 
mourn the dead are “‘ grieving for something 
which has not really happened.” Mr. Lead- 
beater goes so far as to add that ‘‘ the world 
beyond the grave....has been explored and 
examined with scientific accuracy.” 


Moslem World, Jury, 1/ 
Christian Literature Society 
Dr. W. St. Clair Tisdall opens the number 
with an interesting paper on ‘ Shi‘ah Addi- 
tions to the Koran.’ Amongst other items 
we may note: ‘Saint Worship in North 
Africa,’ by Prof. Montet; ‘The Rosary in 
Islam,’ by Mr. F. E. Schafer; and ‘ Mo- 
hammed’s Views of Religious War,’ by 
8S. van R. Trowbridge. 


Robinson (Charles H.), THe INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST TO NON- 
CHRISTIAN. Races, an Apology for 
Christian Missions, 1/ net. Longmans 

New edition. 

Shastri (A. Mahadeva), THe Pato or SErR- 
VICE IN THE VEDAS, 4d. 

Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Society 
A paper read at the Theosophical Society 

Order of Service meeting held on December 

28th, 1912, at the time of the Theosophical 

Society’s Convention. 


Smith (J. Frederick), Mellone (S. H.), and 
Others, GAINS TO THE BIBLE FROM 
MopDERN CRITICISM, AND OTHER Essays. 

British and Foreign Unitarian Association 

Ten essays which ‘“ represent the method 
of dealing with religious questions charac- 
teristic of modern Unitarians.”” They have 
all been issued separately in the ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian Penny Library,” and three of them, 
by the Rev. A. Webster, have special refer- 
ence to liberal religious thought in Scotland. 


Templeton (John Stewart), A LayMan’s 
MIND OF CREED AND CHURCH, Second 
Edition, 5/ net. Macmillan 

In his Preface to this edition the author 
deals with certain criticisms, and reiterates 
his conviction that the Church should formu- 
late a new creed, ‘‘ such as intelligent men 
could honestly subscribe.”” He has “long 
been dissatisfied with the dishonesty of 
subscription to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith.” 


Theosophical Society: GrnrERAL REPORT 
OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
AND CONVENTION, held at Adyar, De- 
cember 26th to 31st, 1912, 1/ 

Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Society 
Contains a full account of the six days’ 
proceedings, and reports of the various 

branches of the Theosophical Society, &c. 





Poetry. 
Brooke (J. A.), InLusions AND REALITIES, 

5/ net. Methuen 

Mr. Brooke holds strong views with regard 
to vivisection, and his two poems on ‘ Dogs 
and Vivisection,’ called respectively ‘A 
Plea’ and ‘ An Indictment,’ are an able, if 
sentimental, statement of his case. Apart 
from this rather controversial theme, his 
lyrics treating of the usual phases of thought 
in modern verse—also of Wordsworth— 
have, with the exception of the title-poem, 
little claim to distinction. Moreover, his 
perception of the stuff that constitutes 
poetry is not seldom at fault—for example, 
in the lines :— 
Beneath my dwelling’s overhanging eaves 
I saw a swallow passing to and fro, 

or again in the following from ‘The In- 
finite ’ :— 

A universe of learning, realms of art 

Shall bring no knowledge and no light impart, 
which suggests Pope at his weakest. 


Davis (Fannie Stearns), Mysetr anp I, 
4/6 net. Macmillan 
This little volume is of exceptional merit, 
showing in a remarkable degree that spon- 
taneity without which lyric poetry is be- 
numbed. The after life and the open air 
are the author’s principal inspirations, and 
except for a regrettable tendency to the 
repetition of phrases and to hyphened words 
—the most flagrant example of which is 
** fleet - foam - heralded ” (p. 83)—her tech- 
nique is almost flawless. The title-poem 
deals in a fanciful and original vein with the 
well-worn precept of Polonius, ‘‘To thine 
own self be true,” and though essentially 
compounded of introspection, it is, perhaps, 
the least introspective and most illuminat- 
ing piece in the book. 

The author has, moreover, the power of 
striking out the vital and elusive spark in 
poetry, as in the lines from ‘ The Moods ’ :— 

I shall desire all things that may not be; 
Yes, glimmering lights’ across a windy ford, 

And vagrant voices on a darkened plain. 
Her choice of themes tends to monotony. 
With sources of inspiration more catholic 
and less subjective she may go far. 


Ingelow (Jean), Porms, ‘‘ Oxford Editions 
of Standard Authors,” 1/6 net. 

Oxford University Press 

We are glad to see this well-arranged 

edition, for it should extend the public of 

a writer who has never quite come to her 


own. 
Bibliograpby. 


City and County of Norwich Public Library, 
READERS’ GUIDE, July, 1d. 

Norwich, Library Committee 
This number contains the second portion 
of the ‘ Classified Catalogue of the Literature 

Section of the Lending Library,’ and a 

classified list of books recently added to 

the Lending Library. Its chief feature, 
however, is the information concerning 

Borrow, whose memory was celebrated last 

Saturday at Norwich. The City Librarian, 

Mr. G. A. Stephen, opens with an article 

which gives some new details from the diary 

of Cecilia Brightwell, an intimate friend of 
the Borrows. Mr. E. Peake, writing on‘ The 

Charms of Borrow,’ suggests that Norwich 

is not exactly sure about them, which seems 

likely. The Bibliography of Borrow’s works 
should be useful. 

Laufer (Berthold), DescriPTIVE ACCOUNT OF 
THE COLLECTION OF CHINESE, TIBETAN, 
MONGOL, AND JAPANESE BOOKS IN THE 
NEWBERRY LABRARY. 

Chicago, the Library 
A brief sketch of the East Asiatic collee- 
tion made by Dr. Laufer in 1907, as the 
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result of an expedition undertaken on behalf 
of the Field Museum. There are several 
illustrations, which, with Dr. Laufer’s sum- 
mary, are sufficient to show the importance 
of the collection. It is particularly strong 
in Manchu literature. There are eighteen 
unpublished MSS., and two printed Chinese 
books which form “ indisputable proof of 
the Chinese having antedated Gutenberg by 
centuries.” 


History and Biograpby. 


Chapman (John Jay), 
GARRISON, $1.25 net. 
Ag New York, Moffat & Yard 


{A scholarly and sympathetic study of 
Garfispn, of his efforts and work on behalf 
of the slaves, and an analysis and apprecia- 
tion of what he accomplished. The author 
states that his object in writing this bio- 
graphy was to bring back to notice the anti- 
slavery epoch, ‘‘a period almost forgotten, 

et which brought salvation to our people.” 

is salvation, he says, the Americans 
accepted at the hands of Garrison, giving 
him scant thanks. It is to be hoped that 
this little book will do something towards 
securing for Garrison his rightful position in 
American history. 





Wiituiam Lioyp 


Hooper (James), SouveNrIR oF THE GEORGE 
Borrow CELEBRATION, Norwicu, July 
5th, 1913, 2/6 net. Jarrold 


This brochure was issued by the Com- 
mittee of the George Borrow Celebration 
held in Norwich on Saturday last. It gives 
a light sketch of his life with brief accounts 
of his works and journeyings. The numerous 
illustrations and drawings are decidedly 
attractive, including a photograph of Borrow 
taken in 1848, and hitherto unpublished. 


Mehegan (John J.), O’Hicerns or CuILe, 
a Brief Sketch of his Life and Times, 
5/ net. Bennett 


In many new books on South America 
Bernardo O’ Higgins has figured largely, and 
it is probable that many readers will 
welcome a volume which deals in sufficient 
detail with the life of that “‘ Greatest South 
American.” His father was an Irish tenant- 
farmer, who went to Spain and the Spanish 
colonies, took service under the Spanish 
Government, and became Marquis of Osorno 
and Viceroy of Peru. ‘‘ O’Higgins of Chile,” 
a natural son of this viceroy, was born about 
1778. The bravery and the statesmanship 
of this remarkable man are pleasantly de- 
scribed by Capt. Mehegan; but in a book 
mainly concerned with his life there is, 
perhaps, a trifle too much about Lord 
Cochrane. We have noticed one or two 
slips in spelling. The name of the author 
of the “ Monroe doctrine’ has gone wrong 
each time it occurs. 


Mulford’s ( Prentice) Story, on Lire py Lanp 
AND Ska, a Personal Narrative, with a 
Preface and Conclusion by Arthur 
Edward Waite, New Edition, ‘“‘ New 
Thought Library,” 3/6 net. Rider 


This book has already achieved con- 
siderable success in America, and there 
seems no reason why that success should 
not be repeated in this country. It has a 
freshness and a sincerity about it which 
should commend it to English readers, 
and it gives a vivid account of mining in 
California from 1856 onward, and the life 
of journalism in the Far West during those 
early days. The writing is somewhat 
abrupt, but Mulford had, even as a young 
man, the gift of understanding, as Mr. Waite 
well says in his appreciative Preface. 
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Salmon (Thomas James), Borrowstoun- 
NESS AND District, being Historical 
Sketches of Kinneil, Carriden, and 
Bo’ness, c. 1550-1850, 6/ net. Hodge 

The district of Borrowstounness—more 
familiar in its abbreviated form of Bo’ness— 
is of some interest to the antiquary, com- 
prising the site of a Roman fort, Kinneil 

House, a residence of the Hamilton family. 

and Blackness Castle; but the town itself 

dates only from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Salmon tells of a laird 
who survived the Restoration, and used to 
say that Bo’ness within his recollection had 
developed from a single house; and we 
conjecture—though there is no allusion to 
this—that the chief cause of its subsequent 
advance may have been the Act of 1672, 
which admitted the towns that were not 
royal burghs to participation in foreign 
commerce; for Bo’ness was rich in coal, 
and coal by that time had become the 
principal export. When Glasgow, after the 

Union of 1707, had begun to engross the 

American trade, Bo’ness became its chief 

point of communication with the east coast, 

and as many as fifty carts frequently started 
thence in a morning for the Trongate. 

But the town was singularly unlucky. 

The ironworks founded at Carron in 1760 
would have been established here, had a 
site been open to purchase; and, thirty 
years later, Grangemouth, then a mere 
village, was preferred to Bo’ness as the 
eastern outlet of the Forth and Clyde Canal. 
This eventually proved disastrous, and in 
the five years 1810-15 the customs dues 
declined approximately from 30,0001. to 
4,0002. Mr. Salmon has all the enthusiasm 
to be expected in a local historian ; but the 
mass of detail he has collected is inadequately 
indexed, and he has not sufficiently prepared 
himself for his excursions into national 
history. It is evident from his remarks on 
pp. 124 and 201 that he is not aware that 
the alternations of Episcopacy and Presby- 
tery under the Stewart sovereigns affected 
only what one may call the top story of 
the Church. There are many illustrations 
and portraits. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Beautiful Switzerland: CHamonrx, and 
LucERNE, pictured and described by 
G. Flemwell, 2/ net each. Blackie 
These two volumes are the first of a series 
by the same author; there is not much in 
them, but what there is is good. They are 
plentifully illustrated in a manner at once 
artistic and true to nature, and the descrip- 
tions of scenery are clear. The history of 
the conquest of Mont Blanc is of general 
interest, but can hardly be fully appreciated 
without a fairly intimate knowledge of the 
ground. Those who know and love their 
Switzerland will find both books well worth 
reading. 


Butler (Samuel), ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF 
PIEDMONT AND THE CANTON TICINO 
(Op. 6), 5/ net. Fifield 

This book, says Mr. R. A. Streatfeild 
in his excellent Introduction, ‘ has hitherto 
been the Cinderella of the Butler family.” 

It appeared in 1881, when Butler had only 

asmall circle of readers, and had alienated 

some of them by his views on science. The 
title also was, perhaps, against the book. 

It certainly does not suggest the free holiday 

flavour of it, and the delightful ease and 

fantasy of the writing. Butler thoroughly 
understood and enjoyed the Italians, and 
the result is that this casual record of 
travel during several summers is one of the 
most characteristic of his writings. It won 
him the friendship of Creighton, and should 
win him a multitude of new admirers. It is 





as good as the ‘ Notebooks,’ and has the 
same quality of sudden revelations, frank 
confessions (Butler does not like the night- 
ingale’s song, and describes himself as 
having no more voice than a mouse), and 
delightful encounters with men and women. 
No traveller was more fortunate in this way 
than Butler, yet he deserved all his luck, 
if we can use the word of one whose charm 
naturally drew people to him. 

The book is in every way an advance on 
the original issue, being edited with the care 
that it deserves. 


Thorpe (Sir Edward), THe SEINE FROM 
Havre TO Paris, 12/6 net. Macmillan 
Sir Edward Thorpe, who has already 
given us a book on Dutch waterways, now 
conducts us up the Seine, from its mouth 
to Paris. He is a leisurely traveller, and 
constantly takes his friends for a walk to 
sleepy spots five miles from the Seine, or 
steers them up the lesser streams in the 
small motor-boat which he carries on his 
steam yacht. There have been many 
books on boating on the Seine, and some of 
the older (written when men sailed or rowed, 
and camped out) are more interesting than 
the present, which is a little overloaded with 
historical matter. Sir Edward suggests 
that this is the age for a motor-cruiser. Such 
a boat would certainly be useful on a river 
with a tide like the Seine ; but hints are also 
given to those with muscles who may prefer 
a 16-foot gig fitted with sails and a centre- 
board ; and it should be remembered that 
there are no tolls on the Seine; that naviga- 
tion is free, the lock-keepers being paid by 
the State; and that vessels of 1,000 tons 
capacity may pass up to Paris. For any 
who propose to make the journey the maps 
in the present work are as nearly perfect 
as possible ; and further useful information 
on the subject is to be found in the text. 
In his illustrations the author has been 
fortunate. A few pictures by Mr. Pennell 
have been reproduced; but the pen-and- 
ink work of Miss Olive Branson stands 
comparison with them. 


Ward & Lock’s Illustrated Guide- Books: 
PicTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE 
To EDINBURGH AND ITS ENVIRONS; 
Eneuish Lake District, with an 
Outline Guide for Pedestrians ; FoLKE- 
STONE, SANDGATE, HytuE, &c.; Lon- 
DON AND Its Environs; LyNTON, 
LynmMoutTH, Exmoor, MINEHEAD, AND 
THE LAND oF ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 1/ net 
each. 

Revised editions of these attractive and 
useful guide-books, all of which are illus- 
trated. We notice that a more expensive 
edition of ‘London’ is also issued, which 
gives fuller details of streets. We think it 
would be wise to confine the cheaper volume 
to London proper, and omit environs like 
Virginia Water, though the wearied town- 
dweller may be attracted to a spot credited 
with “an indescribably soothing effect.” 


Sociology. 


Dealey (James Quayle), THe Famity IN ITs 
SocroLocicaL Aspects, 1/6 net. 

Harrap 

The first half of this volume consists of 
a clear and concise historical survey of the 
various stages through which family rela- 
tions have passed, traced from early pre- 
historic times, through Roman, Teutonic, 
and Medieval periods, down to the present 
day. This is followed by sundry disserta- 
tions, inter alia on the influence over family 
life exerted by the economic conditions of 
urban civilization, and by the change from 
ecclesiastical to State control of marriages, 
and on the effects of sex-equality in raising 
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the standard of ethics. Finally, the author 
presents his theories on various measures 
which he considers necessary to prevent 
race-degeneration. Throughout the phrase- 
ology is clear and the conclusions drawn 
logical, though in places the American 
spelling is more picturesque than intelligible. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
JUNE, 2/6 The Society 

The present issue contains Sir William 
Thompson’s paper on ‘ The Census of Ire- 
land, 1911,’ read before the Royal Statistical 
Society in May last, and a report of the dis- 
cussion that followed. Dr. A. L. Bowley 
contributes a paper on ‘ Working-Class 
Households in Reading,’ following an in- 
vestigation made in the autumn of 1912 into 
the general economic conditions of the 
working-class by a small unofficial com- 
mittee. The results are of more than local 
interest, and show that an inquiry adequate 
for many purposes can be made rapidly and 
inexpensively by a proper method of samples. 


Pbilology. 


Elegies (The) of Albius Tibullus, rue Corpus 
TIBULLIANUM, edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes on Books I., II., and 
IV., 2-14, by Kirby Flower Smith. 

New York, American Book Co. 

This addition to ‘‘ Morris and Morgan’s 
Latin Series”? should be very welcome to 
English scholars, for it contains the first 
detailed commentary in English upon Ti- 
bullus. The ‘ Panegyricus Messalle’ and 
the elegies of Lygdamus are printed for 
reference, but not annotated. We find, 
however, full and interesting notes on the 
Sulpician pieces and the anonymous elegies 
of the Fourth Book, as well as the undoubted 
work of Tibullus. The Introduction dis- 
cusses fairly the problems of the poet’s life 
and art, and Prof. Smith evidently has a 
thorough mastery of criticism on the Conti- 
nent, adding everywhere references at the 
bottom of the page. His own views as to 
the merits of Tibullus are eminently sound, 
and we are pleased to see a section devoted 
to the posthumous influence and diffusion 
of the poet’s work, somewhat neglected for 
the last hundred years in England. In an 
earlier age the dying Johnson quoted one of 
the tenderest lines of the Elegies. 

The notes are admirable in their know- 
ledge alike of contemporary usage and of 
later echoes. They remind us that Tibullus 
was a pioneer in speaking of Rome as the 
eternal city, and of Jupiter Pluvius, a 
familiar English deity who belongs, we 
think, especially to sporting journalism, and 
could be discovered earlier than Sala’s day. 

An Appendix giving the few variations 
from E. Hiller’s text and an excellent Index 
complete this well-equipped edition. 


Scbool=Books. 


Dent’s Modern Language Series: Hisrorre 
D’UN ConscrIT DE 1813, par Erckmann- 
Chatrian, edited by P. L. Rawes; 
Lf&cenDES NorMANDES (Vol. I.), de 
M. L. Bascan, edited by A. H. Legh; 
Louis XI. et CHARLES LE TE&MERAIRE, 
par Michelet, edited by S. A. Richards ; 
Le CHATEAU DE GHISMONDO, par 
C. Nodier, edited by P. L. Rawes; La 
Cour DES MIRACLEs, par Victor Hugo, 
edited by H. M. O’Grady, 4d. net each. 

The Direct Method is employed in these 

Readers, the questions and exercises on the 

text being set in French. The arrangement 

is good, and the books are of a handy size. 


Eliot (George), THe Mitt on THE Fross, 2/ 
Oxford University Press 
A neat little edition, with an Introduction 
and notes by Mr. R. O. Morris. He is no 





irresponsible eulogist, and his criticism of 

the work, though it may be considered by 

some a little severe, is sound. 

English Prose Passages for Repetition, chosen 
and arranged by H. A. Treble, 1/6 

Oxford University Press 

A selection of short passages. They are 
arranged chronologically from the fifteenth 
century to the nineteenth, and are all 
worthy to be learnt by heart, ranging from 

Malory to Stevenson. 

Longmans’ British Classics: MAcauLAy’s 
NSSAY ON FREDERIC THE GREAT, edited 
by David Salmon. 2/; Macautay’s 
Essay ON WARREN HaAstTINGs, edited 
by David Salmon, 2/6 

Two handy little volumes for school use in 
which the essays themselves are preceded 
by an Introduction giving a concise account 
of Macaulay’s life and of the contemporary 
circumstances and chief characters men- 
tioned. There are also copious notes on the 
text and useful maps. 


Lytton, THe Last or THE Barons, edited by 
F. C. Romilly, 3/ 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
‘The Last of the Barons’ is considered 
by many to be the best of Bulwer Lytton’s 
romances; certainly it presents a clear 
notion of an important age, characterized 
by the decline of the feudal system, and 
immediately preceding the great change in 
society which is usually dated from the 
accession of Henry VII. The editor con- 
tributes a brief Preface, and some useful 
notes at the end, mainly historical. 
Oxford Geographies : THe CLARENDON GEO- 
GRAPHY, Vol. II., by F. D. Herbertson, 3/ 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
We have already commented favourably 
on this excellent Geography. The present 
volume deals with Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and America, and is distinguished by the 
same commendable features as its pre- 
decessor, namely, a sensible arrangement 
of matter, clear type, and a number of maps 
and illustrations. The exercises which follow 
each chapter are well devised. 


Tennyson, Enrp ; THe CoMING oF ARTHUR ; 
THE Passtnc oF ARTHUR, edited by 
C. B. Wheeler, 2/ 
Oxford University Press 
It should be noted that the ‘ Enid’ here 
annotated is not that of Tennyson’s latest 
revision, which makes two idylls of it. Mr. 
Wheeler’s Introduction is sound, and his 
annotation clears up the points which may 
be difficult to young readers; but we are 
disappointed with his failure to note various 
reminiscences in word and phrase. In 
‘Enid’ ‘draw the quiet night into her 
blood ” (531) is not a natural English phrase, 
and, as a matter of fact, goes back to 
‘ Mneid,’ iv. 529. Similarly in ‘ The Passing 
of Arthur ’ (1. 204) 
This way and that dividing the swift mind 
is obviously Virgilian. The 
Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud, 
of ‘ Enid’ (346) should recall to the Shake- 
speare lover the ‘“ Fortune, good night: 
smile once more, turn thy wheel,’’ of ‘ King 
Lear,’ II. ii, end. As for single words, we 
should comment on the partial survival 
in present English of ‘‘ gaudy-day” and 
‘weeds ’’ = garments (‘ Enid,’ 818 and 1528). 
The latter word also figures in ‘In Memo- 
riam.’ Tennyson is a great stylist, and his 
language deserves close attention. because 
it has been deeply influenced by the poets 
of the past. But it is probably not more 
than an odd coincidence that the ‘‘ For- 
getful ’’ which begins five lines together in 
‘Enid’ can be put against the “ And she 
forgot ” which begins the first four lines of 
Stanza LITII. of the ‘ Isabella’ of Keats. 





Fiction. 


Betham-Edwards (M.), Pearwa, 1/ net. 
Bristol, Arrowsmith ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
Another edition of a story which was 
originally published in Good Words, and 
afterwards in three-volume form over 
thirty years ago. A review of it will be 
found in The Athenceum of Oct. 13, 1883, 

p. 461. ; 







Conyers (Dorothea), Sanpy Mjraiep,-6/—->.- 


; | Metheny 
Mrs. Conyers’s Irish As-are full of 
genial humour, but plots are?Hét par- 
ticularly good. In t&e present instanogal@) 
utilizes a fantastic Will_._By its, farmis to 


of the most unpleasayipyBbeple We have, e 
across in recent fiction are “ pl on 


Sandy and his wife i fale ee 
ational. 


in the testator’s stud wi a 
There is a fund of spirited huntmg imetident 
and love-making which sportsmen will 
enjoy, but we were a little bored by the 
artificiality of the two characters indicated 
above. 







Desmond (Frank), A Far Cry, 6/ Long 

The first part of this novel has for its 
setting Britain in the first century B.c., 
while in the second the action takes place 
in present-day India. Both parts are 
passable love-stories, complete in themselves, 
but the introduction of the occult in order 
to connect them is not convincing. 


Farquharson (A. C.), THE STRANGER, 2/6 net. 
Oxford, Blackwell ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
These are dainty little fantasies which, if 
somewhat slender, yet deserve notice for the 
beauty of their imaginative qualities, and 
the charm of their style. Whether a large 
public exists for such a volume is perhaps 
open to question, but those who may chance 
to light on this little book will not, we 
think, be disappointed. 
Gilchrist (R. Murray), Werrp WEDLOCK, 6/ 
Long 
A trite and melodramatic story unworth 
of the writer. The plot is concerned wit 
two girls, who resemble each other so 
closely that the husband of the one does not 
detect the difference when the other takes 
her place. 


Gould (Nat), Tae Lucky SHokr, 6d. 
New edition. 


Horniman (Roy), Jenny, 


Long 


6/ 

Hurst & Blackett 

A pleasant though somewhat improbable 
story of a girl who is transplanted from the 
slums to the stage, becomes a “star,” and 
is befriended by a duke. We can believe 
without a great deal of effort in Jenny’s 
meteoric rise, but we can hardly swallow 
her supposed ignorance on some _ points. 
For example, is it likely that a girl of 18, 
brought up in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster, would inquire ‘“‘ What is a Prime 
Minister? Is it anything to do with 
chapel ? ” 
London (Jack), SMoKE BELLEw, 6/ 

Mills & Boon 

Concerned with the transformation of a 
dilettante into a virile gold-miner. The 
scene is laid in Klondike, and the story 1s 
throughout striking, being written in the 
author’s usual compelling style. There is 
the inevitable ‘* woman in the case,”’ but this 
interest is fortunately subordinated to the 
main plot. The hero is rather monotonously 
infallible, and there is a frequent introduc- 
tion of the deus ex machina. 
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Long’s Sevenpenny Novels: Der.itan oF 
THE Snows, by Harold Bindloss; 
FaTHER ANTHONY, by Robert Bu- 
chanan; THE GARDEN OF MysTERY, 
by Richard Marsh; THE SIN oF 
JASPER STANDISH, by Rita; and 
Waywarp Anng, by Curtis Yorke. 

These stories have no great artistic merit, 
but may well be popular. 


Lorimer (Norma), A Wire out or Ecypt, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
In this story there is a lot of information 
about Egypt which, though interesting in 
itself, has the appearance of having been 
dragged in, and seems rather out of place in 
a novel. The heroine is a beautiful Syrian, 
who becomes engaged to a handsome, though 
rather feather-brained young Englishman. 
The racial bar separates them, however, 
and she eventually marries another. 


Martin (Helen Reimensnyder), Tur Para- 
SITE, with Illustrations by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, 6/ Lippincott 
ne reader will probably have the uncom- 

fortable sensation that the main purpose of 

this story is to give the author an oppor- 
tunity of airing Socialistic ideas which may 
be novel to her, but have received much 
better exposition elsewhere. A secondary 
purpose is to record the somewhat precocious 
sayings of a spoilt child. Thirdly, there 
are character-studies of a Socialist—more in 
theory than practice—and a pseudo-parasite. 

The illustrations only augment the general 

poverty of the production. 


Maud (Constance Elizabeth), Frericiry 1N 
FRANCE. 
One of “ Nelson’s Shilling Library.” 


Merriman (Henry Seton), Iv Kepar’s TENTS, 
“* Nelson’s Sevenpenny Library.” 
Merriman’s stories are always welcome. 


Packard (Frank L.), Greater Love HATH 
No Mav, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
The sacrifice which inspires this melo- 
dramatic story makes an _ exceptionally 
heavy demand upon our credulity. A 
despicable young reprobate kills his own 
father, and the quixotic hero takes the 
guilt upon his shoulders, not out of any 
affection for the worthless son, but out of 
gratitude for the benefits he has received 
from the murdered father. The rest of the 
story is mainly concerned with the prison 
life of the innocent prisoner, and it is hardly 
more exciting than convincing. 


Strange (Wynd), Wurre Lixac, 6/ 
Murray & Evenden 
A sea of italics and incoherent sentences 
handicaps this book. The author's style 
leaves little to the parodist of melo- 
drama. The heroine, to save her brother 
from disgrace, gives a year of her life to his 
employer, a married man, who takes her 
to Brittany and ultimately wins her affec- 
tion. A hunting accident disposes of the 
superfluous wife, but, just as all is going well, 
a motor-car runs over the employer, and 
the author awards the heroine to a colourless 
minor character. 


Trevena (John), Furze THE CRUEL, 1/ net. 

Rivers 

A new edition of this story, which we 

noticed at length in our issue of Nov. 30, 
1907, p. 685. 


Fuvenile. 


Alcott (L. M.), Lirrze Women, 1/ net. 
R.T.S. 
A new edition of this charming story, 
which contains eight coloured plates repro- 
duced from water-colours by Mr. Harold 
Copping, and a brief Preface by Flora Klick- 
mann. The plates are decidedly attractive. 





Daily Reading Cards for the Young, Nos. 1 
and 2, 6d. each. R.T.S. 
The two cards in question, ‘ The Story of 
the Lord Jesus’ and ‘ The Story of the Re- 
demption,’ are issued in calendar form, and 
printed in large coloured type. A four-line 
verse and a text are given for each day in 
the week. The well-known hymn that 
figures in the Redemption story is better 
than the verses in the other. 


Hull (Eleanor), THe NorTHMEN IN BRITAIN, 
3/6 net. Harrap 
This is a well and simply written account 
of the incursions of the Northmen into the 
Three Kingdoms, founded on the Sagas and 
the chroniclers, English and Irish. Miss 
Hull has preserved the spirit and much of 
the language of her originals, which are the 
pick of the Herniskingla and the Laxdale, 
Nial, Lodbrog, and Thorstein Sagas. The 
sixteen full-page illustrations by Mr. Mere- 
dith Williams are what is wanted to stimu- 
late the imagination of the children for 
whom the book is designed, and there is a 
useful Index of Names and Places. It is 
just the sort of book to send the youthful 
reader off to the Sagas themselves for more. 


Stories from George Eliot, selected by Amy 
Cruse, 1/6 Harrap 
A small volume, illustrated plentifully 
and in a manner doubtless suited to its 
purpose, from which the juvenile reader 
can glean a superficial knowledge of some 
of the characters in George Eliot’s chief 
works. Beginning with a couple of extracts 
which convey an idea of the atmosphere in 
which the writer lived and wrote, it goes on 
to give some account of the chief characters 
in ‘ Silas Marner,’ ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ 
and ‘ Adam Bede.’ 


General. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Year-Book for 1912. 
Washington, D.C., 2, Jackson Place 
Founded in December, 1910, this Endow- 
ment is doing good and steady work in the 
interests of International Peace. The pre- 
sent ‘ Year-Book’ contains the reports of 
the Executive Committee, the Secretary to 
the Board of Trustees, the Acting Director 
of the Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion, and the Directors of the Divisions of 
Economics and History, and of International 
Law, respectively. In the last-named report 
will be found some interesting particulars 
concerning the proposed Academy of Inter- 
national Law at the Hague, which, it is 
hoped, will be open for lectures and courses 
next year. 


Charm (The) of the West Country, an Antho- 
logy compiled and edited by Thomas 
Burke, 2/6 net. Bristol, Arrowsmith ; 

London, Simpkin & Marshall 

The West Country is as rich in great names 
as any, and Mr. Burke must have had a 
difficulty in selecting from the writers of 
note who have celebrated it. His pages 
might, indeed, have been enlarged with 
advantage, though what he gives us is a 
skilful mixture of old and new. We like 
particularly the traditional ballads, and 
the editor’s courage in printing ‘ The Childe 
of Bristow’ of Lydgate at the end with a 
glossary. 

Altogether it is a pleasant anthology, and 
one that may well be turned to for another 
reading. But how can one find the par- 
ticular piece one wants ? The usual list of 
contents is called an Index; and there is 
no real index either of authors or of first 
lines. A little thought should convince 
makers of anthologies that such indexes 
are desirable. 





Russian Sketches, cHIEFLY oF PEASANT 
Lirr, translated from the Russian by 
Beatrix L. Tollemache, 5/ net. 

Smith & Elder 

We can congratulate the translator of these 

sketches, not only on a very good and idio- 
matic version, but specially on her choice 
of them amongst the wide range of first-class 
Russian literature still unknown to Western 
Europe. The Russian peasantry more truly 
embodies the spirit of the nation than any 
other, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Trish, and its characteristics make it the 
most interesting to those who know it of 
any class in Europe. The longest and best 
story in the book, ‘The Sealed Angel,’ is 
that of an “‘artel”’ of masons—Old Believers— 
who carry about with them their ikons, many 
of them works of art of considerable an- 
tiquity and beauty. Old Believers are 
liable to persecution at any time, and this 
little body fall into the hands of the police, 
and their ikons are confiscated, one of the 
finest of them being damaged by sealing- 
wax. A harmless conspiracy is formed to 
substitute a copy for the original in the 
Orthodox church where it has been deposited, 
and it becomes necessary to find an artist 
who can execute this copy. In the course 
of the study the author—whose name Mrs. 
Tollemache transliterates as N. C. Leescov— 
shows a profound knowledge of the various 
schools of ikon-painting not at all common 
in his time, and succeeds in conveying some- 
thing of the attitude in which we should 
approach this art and the qualities we shall 
meet in the finer examples of it. The con- 
version of the Old Believers to Orthodcxy 
at the end of the tale is an obvious con- 
cession to the censorship, for in real life 
such a thing is unknown. ‘The Peasant’ 
and ‘ The Fisherman,’ by Grigorovitch, are 
simpler in style and matter, but equally 
good of their kind; and the prose versions 
from Poushkin, Nekrassov, and Lermontov 
are excellent. 








MR. F. H. RIVINGTON. 


Just twenty-three years have passed 
since Mr. Francis Hansard Rivington, who 
died on the <nd inst. in his eightieth year, 
sold to Messrs. Longman the historic pub- 
lishing business with which he had then 
been connected for thirty-eight years, and 
which his great-great-grandfather, Charles 
Rivington, had founded in 1711. 

Mr. Rivington, the eldest son of Francis 
Rivington (1805-85), was born in 1834, and 
was educated at Highgate School. At the 
age of eighteen he was taken into the family 
business, and on his father’s retirement 
in 1859 succeeded to the management of 
it, in partnership first with his cousin John 
Rivington, who retired in 1867, and after- 
wards with a younger brother, Mr. Septimus 
Rivington. who left the firm in 1889, and 
later founded the business which now bears 
the family name. 

Mr. Rivington was content to develope 
the two branches of publishing with which 
his firm had always been associated—manu- 
als of devotion or theology and educa- 
tional books—so steadily and unobtrusively, 
that by those with no knowledge of the 
trade he was regarded as old-fashioned, if 
eminently respectable and trustworthy. But 
beneath this appearance of sober, leisurely 
conservatism lay an untiring energy, a 
cool and piercing intellect, an easy mastery 
of detail, and an unrelaxing grasp of the 
larger principles of commerce, which gained 
immensely in force by being concentrated 
into two narrow channels. 

In his day Mr. Rivington had few serious 
rivals as a publisher of classical and mathe- 
matical textbooks, while in the field of 
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religious publishing, where he was spurred 
by a deep and genuine personal interest, 
he stood almost alone. It was impossible 
for a man of his ability and force of cha- 
racter to miss success in business. It is 
pleasant to remember with how much 
humour. dignity, and courtesy that success 
was achieved and borne. He always acted 
up to his own high conception of the pub- 
lisher’s duty, holding himself to be no mere 
middleman between an author and the pub- 
lic, but the real creator of the works he issued 
—one ever in search of a public want. and 
keen to supply it. After his retirement 
from business he was able to devote him- 
self entirely to the religious and charitable 
objects in which he had always been inter- 
ested. and in this sphere his extraordinary 


grasp of financial matters and his un- 
ostentatious munificence had long given 


Mr. Rivington as high a position among 
English laymen as he once held among 
London publishers. 








CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 


THE May term came to an end without 
any particularly noteworthy event. We 
were brought up earlier than the Calendar 
announced owing to the date of Easter, and 
began the term, not without complaints, on 
the 1lth of April, instead of the 18th. We 
ended, however, a week earlier, and were able 
to avoid the social inrush of May week coming, 
as it otherwise would, in the midst of exami- 
nations. Perhaps the two most important 
topics were the Divinity degrees and the 
proposed reform of the Previous Examina- 
tion. 

In the matter of degrees in Divinity the 
essential difference between Oxford and 
Cambridge was once more emphasized. 
Dr. Cunningham and the Master of St. Catha- 
rine’s were not successful in bringing a 
majority to defeat the graces on either 
occasion, whereas at Oxford an overwhelming 
majority pronounced against secularizing 
the sacred symbols of B.D. and D.D. Now 
a syndicate has been appointed here to 
consider the question, and to report on the 
method of granting degrees in the future. 
It will have to «'aw up its recommendations 
with great care, as it is not improbable 
that these will be severely criticized. If 
opportunity offers, a non placet may be 
announced; a good fight now and then 
renews Dr. Cunningham’s youth, to the 
great advantage of the University, which 
could ill spare a critic of such ability and 
versatility. 

The syndicate concerned with the Pre- 
vious Examination is under the presidency 
of the Master of Jesus, and its report will 
doubtless raise anew the question of 
compulsory Greek. Here again it must 
walk warily, in view of an encounter with 
Prof. Ridgeway, who has an almost uncanny 
power of snatching a victory when it comes 
to a vote of the Senate. I fancy the cause of 
Greek must lose ground, as the schools seem 
more and more adverse to giving time to the 
subject, and boys are encouraged to follow 
Mr. Toots and drop the classics in order to 
go in for general information. It is a 
matter of speculation whether ‘ Paley’s 
Evidences’ will be finally killed by the 
proposed scheme. That immortal work, 
though a trifle out of date, has hitherto 
managed to survive all attempts to destroy 
its study. Yearsago the Divinity Professors 
tried to abolish it. but the present Dean of 
Wells—then, I believe, Norrisian Professor 
—spoke up so eloquently for Paley as a 
sound theologian and an honoured member 
of the same college as himself. that the 
‘ Evidences ° once more survived the ordeal. 
At present it is easier than the alternative— 





Logic and Chemistry, and it is studied in 
an analysis, as of yore, without much 
benefit or injury to the faith of the candi- 
dates. One thing may be said in its favour : 
now that Euclid has gone, it is the only 
compulsory subject which gives the slightest 
idea of the meaning of an argument ; and, if 
Paley’s premises are granted, his conclusions 
are hard to refute. His actual text is not 
always honoured with attention, even in an 
analysis. I knew a man who got up his 
Paley from the famous “ verses,’ and from 
no other guide or “‘ sheet,” and was under 
the impression that the great opponent of 
Tom Paine was a pious soul who wrote 
religious poetry. and poured out his heart in 
undying verse such as 

Cardinal de Retz of Spain 

Saw a man, and saw him again, 

First on one leg, then on two: 

Paley doesn’t think it true. 

The Master of Trinity has attained to his 
eightieth birthday, and shows a vigour 
which e‘ghteen might envy. He has been 
feasted by Old Harrovians, and last term 
@ very interesting dinner was given in his 
honour in the Old Library at Magdalene. 
The hosts were old Trinity men who had 
obtained fellowships or college appoint- 
ments elsewhere. They numbered about 
thirty-five, and twenty-eight sat down to 
table, and were entertained by one of the 
best speeches which even the Master—one 
of the best of living after-dinner speakers— 
has ever made. It sparkled with wit and 
apt quotations. He called the company 
“colonists,” amotkot, and declared that 
in the classical dictionary he had had by 
him for sixty years, he found such persons 
described as “ generally adventurers who 
usually managed to find wives, and were not 
infrequently after their death worshipped 
as gods.’ He managed to allude to almost 
every one present with admirable humour 
and courtesy. and his compliments as usual, 
whilst giving exquisite pleasure for the 
moment, left the recipients wondering what 
they really meant. May his kindly presence, 
ripe and graceful scholarship, and whole- 
some influence long be preserved for us ! 

We saw with some satisfaction that, 
among the more or less obscure individuals 
rewarded with titles in the Birthday Honours, 
the Master of Peterhouse received a knight- 
hood. Dr. Ward, when he left Manchester 
for Cambridge, threw himself heart and soul 
into University work, succeeding Acton as 


and his predecessor at 
Porter, in the management of the University 
Press. 


History of Literature’ with considerable 
success. But his greatest service, perhaps, 


has been rendered in the constant endeavour 
to bring the University into touch with the 
world, and especially with scholars on the 
Continent. An admirable linguist, he has 
been peculiarly felicitous in his German and 
French addresses to delegates from abroad, 
whilst his hospitality has been unbounded. 
Perhaps such recognition as a knighthood 
confers is chiefly valuable as giving occasion 
to a man’s friends to congratulate him and 
offer him a fresh assurance of good wishes, 
though they may say as David Hume did, 
when his old servant called him “St. 
David,” ‘“ Better men than I have been 
called Saints.” 

I venture to cherish a hope that the long 
series of defeats of Cambridge in the Boat- 
Race is coming to an end. In the May races 
the head crew on the river was of con- 
spicuous merit, and the Jesus men had to 
do all they knew to keep away from Third 
Trinity. The latter bumped First Trinity, 
who have just vindicated themselves at 
Henley by winning the Ladies’ Plate with 
considerable ease. Whilst other Cambridge 
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crews have secured victories in the fours and 
pairs, and in the Grand Challenge Cup heat, 
Jesus defeated New College, the head of the 
river at Oxford. It looks, therefore, as if 
rowing at Cambridge were about to enter 
on a successful period, good oars being 
diffused throughout the University, and 
not, as is often the case, centred in one or 
two clubs. J. 








‘ENGLAND'S GARLAND.’ 

Your reply seems to invite further corre- 
spondence, and disputes upon methods of 
criticism should be of interest, so I send 
just one more contribution. 

[ wish critics would bear in mind that 
conscientious writers (undoubtedly there 
are many) may be tolerably indifferent to 
either praise or blame, yet ardently desirous 
of consistent treatment—anxious, too, that 
influential critics should be fully alive to 
the responsibilities of a critic’s vocation. 
The gushing reviewer may be an undesirable 
appendage of literature; still, he does not 
exactly injure authors. The reviewer who 
intends a telling assault should first make 
sure that he has considered his subject 
thoroughly. It amounts to this: more care 
should be taixen in blame than in praise. 

I have read The Atheneum diligently for 
many years. I am of opinion that it has 
gushed but rarely, and has been remarkably 
consistent, but my case is clearly one of 
the few exceptions. Yet I thank the editor 
for that rare favour, the chance of fair 
dispute—the “sportsman’s touch” that 
almost atones for the grievance. As Fal- 
staff said, “Tap for tap, and so part fair.” 

GEORGE BARTRAM. 








BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ON Monday, June 30th, Messrs. Sotheby sold 
a small collection of choice books and manu- 
scripts, the most important lots being the follow- 
ing: Bible, MS., 13th century, from the private 
library of Pope Clement XI., 1801. Bologna 
Missal, early 16th century, executed for a member 
of the Marescotti family, 1,0001. Capgrave, 
Nova Legenda Angliw, 1516, 361. Cessolis, 
book on the Game of Chess, in Dutch, 1479, 70l. 
Christine de Pisan, Fayttes of Armes and of 
Chyvalrye, printed by Caxton, 1489, 1001. 
Caxton, Chronicle of England, printed by Mach- 
linia, c. 1484, 1257. Columna, Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili, 1499, 80/1. Crescentiis, Opus Ruralium 
Commodorum, 1474, 201. Cursus B.V.M., printed 
by Griininger at Strasburg, c. 1495, 501. La 


q : > | Destruction de Jerusalem, Lyons, c. 1480, 351. 
editor of ‘The Cambridge Modern History,’ | frpy ; : 


Peterhouse, Dr. | 


Eruditorium Penitentiale, c. 1491, 981. Fewterer, 
Myrrour or Glasse of Christes Passion, 1534, 711. 
Floure of the Commandments of God, 1521, 501. 
Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 1563, 791. St. Francis, 
Life, printed by R. Pynson, n.d., in a contem- 
binding, 1251. Hore B.V.M., 
Dutch MS., 15th century, 1501. Hieronymus, 
Vite Patrum, translated by Caxton, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1495, 711. Hore B.V.M., 
French MS., 15th century, 195/.; another, 
English, 165/.; another, of the Rouen school, 
110/.; another, of the Sarum use, 1527, 461. 
Sarum Manual, 1543, 461. Sarum Missal, 1519, 
80/1. Officium B.V.M., Italian MS., 15th century, 
501. Ordre de Chevalerie, French MS., 15th 
century, 109/. Ordynary of Crysten Men, 1506, 
631. Sarum Breviary, 1556, 45/. Prymer in 
Englyshe and in Laten, 1538, 431. Psalter, 
English MS., 13th century, 85/.; another, 
printed by Conrad of Hamburg, c. 1476, 80l. 
Rosarium B.V.M., c¢. 1485, 651. New Testa- 
ment, MS., probably written in the diocese of 
Narbonne, 12th century, 1951. Wycliffe’s trans- 
lation of the New ‘Testament, English MS., 
c. 1430, 3001. Wotton, Speculum Christi, printed 
by Machlinia, n.d., 2411. The total of the sale 
was 5,658/. 18s. 6d. 

On Tuesday, the Ist inst., and two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the libraries of the 
Very Rev. Ernald Lane, late Dean of Rochester, 
and of the Rev. Robert Lippe of Aberdeen, with 
other properties : Daniell and Ayton, Picturesque 
Voyage round Great Britain, 8 vols., 1814-25, 
76l. Dickens, Works, 40 vols., 1906-8, 241. 10s. 
Don Quixote, translated by Shelton, 1612-20, 
331. Dante, Divina Commedia, 1481, 21l. The 
total of the sale was 1,460/, Lis, 
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Kiterarn Gossip. 


Ir is proposed to commemorate next 
year the seventh centenary of Roger 
Bacon’s birth by erecting a statue in his 
honour in the Natural History Museum at 
Oxford, and raising a fund for the publi- 
cation of his works. The arrangements 
include (1) a Roger Bacon Commemora- 
tion at Oxford in July; (2) a memorial 
volume dealing with various aspects of 
his work ; and (3) the editing and printing 
of his writings, so far as funds will allow. 

The first volume, now in the press, will 
contain Bacon’s unpublished treatise on 
the pseudo-Aristotelian ‘ Secretum Secre- 
torum,’ edited by Mr. Robert Steele. A 
general and international committee is 
being formed of collaborators in editorial 
work and subscribers, of which Lieut.- 
Col. Hime is Secretary. Subscriptions 
should be sent to him at 20, West Park 
Road, Kew. 


In the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day last the suggestion was made that the 
money available for the Laureateship 
should be used “for the Civil List in 
appreciation generally of literary achieve- 
ment.” Is it too late to consider this 
sensible proposal ? 

Mr. Haroxtp Hopes is giving up his 
editorship of The Saturday Review at the 
end of August. We hope, and have reason 
to believe, that the paper will maintain 
the excellent independence of view and 
indifference to popular clamour which 
have distinguished his leadership since 
1898. 


A scHEME of pensions has been recently 
drawn up by the Advisory Committee on 
the Distribution of Exchequer Grants to 
Universities and University Colleges in 
England, which concerns all professors 
and members of the administrative staff 
of such institutions. It has been decided 
that 10 per cent of the salaries will provide 
the necessary funds, and that not more 
than half of this is to be provided by the 
beneficiarics. 

The chief point of interest in the scheme 
is the freedom of choice among various 
policies, which will permit a consideration 
of special circumstances impossible with a 
rigid scale of benefits. 


AmonG the classes for teachers for the 
session 1913-14 the London County 
Council has arranged six special courses 
in modern languages. Two of these will 
be given by professors lately appointed 
to chairs in the University of London as a 
result of the recent increase in the Council’s 
grant, and two more by Prof. Herman 
Levy of Heidelberg and Dr. Francois 
Simiand of Paris. A course on _ the 
German novel by Prof. Robertson, and 
another on the teaching of French by Mr. 
Hardress O’Grady, complete the scheme. 


THE ninth annual general meeting of 
the Canterbury and York Society was 
held in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Burlington House last Wednes- 
day, Dr. Henry Lansdell being in the chair. 
The Society, as may be gathered from 





our notice of its publications last week, 
is in a vigorous condition. The Report of 
the Council mentions two other Registers 
shortly to be finished : that of J. de Halton 
of Carlisle, to which Prof. Tout’s Intro- 
duction is already in print, and the Rolls 
of Bishop Grosseteste. Dr. Frere is 
making progress with Archbishop Parker’s 
Register; and it is likely that an extra 
part may again be distributed, ‘ Visitations 
of Religious Houses, 1420-36’ (Lincoln 
diocese), by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson. 


Srr GerorGce RIDDELL will preside at 
the Seventy-Fourth Anniversary Festival 
of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provi- 
dent Institution, which will be held at 
De Keyser’s Royal Hotel, on Monday, 
November 3rd. 


Among the literary articles in the forth- 
coming number of The Quarterly Review 
will be one on the poetry of Robert 
Bridges, another on Irish humour in 
recent novels, and a third on the poems 
of Rabindranath Tagore. The life of Sir 
A. Lyall is treated by Lord Cromer and 
Mr. Bernard Holland, and the life of 
Descartes by Miss Haldane. ‘ Dry-Fly 
Fishing for Sea-Trout’ and ‘The Early 
History of Tobacco’ are other attractive 
items in the number. 


‘THe Earty Lire or Mark RvuTHER- 
FORD (W. Hate Wuirte), by Himself,’ will 
be published by Mr. Humphrey Milford 
this month. These autobiographical notes 
were written by Mr. Hale White when he 
was 78 years old, not primarily for pub- 
lication, but “to please two or three 
persons related to me by affection.” The 
volume, which has been seen through the 
press by Miss Mary Theodora White, is 
uniform with ‘ Pages from a Journal’ and 
‘More Pages,’ already issued by the 
Oxford University Press, and includes 
portraits of Mark Rutherford and _ his 
father, and views of old Bedford. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss will 
shortly publish ‘A National System of 
Education,’ by Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, 
M.P., the chairman of the Education 
Group of the House of Commons, whose 
labours on behalf of boys are well known. 

The same Press have in hand ‘The 
Literary Relations of England and Ger- 
many in the Seventeenth Century,’ by 
Mr. Gilbert Waterhouse, English Lecturer 
in the University of Leipsic. This work 
is inspired by Prof. Herford’s volume on 
the literary relations of England and Ger- 
many in the sixteenth century. 


Mr. A. G. GARDINER, editor of The 
Daily News and Leader, whose first 
collection of character-sketches, entitled 
* Prophets, Priests, and Kings,’ has long 
been out of print, is about to publish a 
second series in a volume called ‘ Pillars 
of Society.’ The collection includes 
studies of many notable figures in politics, 
society, and intellectual life. It will be 
issued by Messrs. Nisbet in the autumn. 


‘Rustic SPEECH AND Fo.k-Lorg,’ by 
Mrs. Joseph Wright, who sub-edited the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ is a book 
setting forth some of the treasures of the 





dialects, old meanings of words now lost 
to the standard language, curious corrup- 
tions and popular etymologies, popular say- 
ings, and plant and animal names. The 
portions devoted to folk-lore include de- 
scriptions of monsters, charms against 
witchcraft, and popular customs connected 
with birth, marriage, and death, or various 
days and seasons. The book will be 
published in a few weeks by the Oxford 
University Press. 


‘Tue Ercutu Year,’ which Mr. Philip 
Gibbs is publishing on the 23rd inst. with 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, is a study of 
the relations of husband and wife. Mr. 
Gibbs is of opinion that the year mentioned 
is the critical one in married life. 


Pror. Sanpay is publishing with the 
Clarendon Press in the autumn ‘ The 
Primitive Church and Reunion,’ a series 
of four articles from The Contemporary 
Review, with an Epilogue. 


Messrs. HEFFER & Sons of Cambridge 
will publish during the same season a 
‘ History of University Reform from 1800 
A.D. to the Present Time, with Suggestions 
towards a Complete Scheme for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge,’ by Mr. A. I. Tillyard 
of St. John’s. 


THe FrencwH AcApEMyY has awarded a 
prize (the Prix Langlois) to the French 
version, made by M. Auguste Monod and 
M. Henry D. Davray, of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s ‘ Father and Son.’ 








SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


JULY History and Biography. 


15 Maximilian the Dreamer, by Christopher 
Hare, 12/6 net. Stanley Paul 
17 Chitral: the Story of a Minor Siege, by 
Sir G. S. Robertson, New Edition, 1/ net. 
Methuen 
22 Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition, 
by Rafael Sabatini, 16/ net. Stanley Paul 
22 The Vagabond Courtier, by Edith E. 
Cuthell, 2 vols., 24/ net. Stanley Paul 
Fiction. 
15 The Price of Power, by William Le Queux, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
15 Her Own People, by Mrs. B. M. Croker, New 
Edition, 7d. Hurst & Blackett 
15 The King over the Water, by J. H. McCarthy, 
New Edition, 7d Hurst & Blackett 
15 The Laird of Norlaw, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
New Edition, 6d. Hurst & Blackett 
15 Where Love Leads, by Charles Garvice, 
New Edition, 6d. Hutchinson 
15 Bright Shame, by Keighley Snowden, New 
Edition, 2/ net. Stanley Paul 
15 The Mulberries of Daphne, by Kate Horn, 
New Edition, 6d. Stanley Paul 
17 The Second-Class Passenger, by Perceval 
Gibbon, 6/ Methuen 
17 Profit and Loss, by John Oxenham, New 
Edition, 7d. net. Methuen 
22 The Split Peas, by Headon Hill, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
22 The Watered Garden, by Maud Stepney 
Rawson, 6/ Stanley Paul 
22 The Riding Master, by Dolf Wyllarde, New 
Edition, 1/ net. Stanley Paul 
22 Asenath of the Ford, by Rita, New Edition, 
6d. Stanley Paul 
29 The Cheerful Knave, by E. Keble Howard, 
New Edition, 1/ net. Stanley Paul 
29 Paul’s Simplicode, by M. Levy, New Edition, 
1/ net. Stanley Paul 
Fine Arts. 


22 A BC of collecting Old Continental Pottery, 
by J. F. Blacker, 5/ net. Stanley Paul 
29 Famous Artists and their Models, by Dr. 
A. S, Rappoport, 16/ net. Staniey Paul 
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The Life of a South African Tribe.—Vol. II. 
The Psychic Life. By Henri A. Junod. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


THE concluding portion of M. Junod’s 
monograph on the Ba-Thonga confirms 
our opinion that we have here a work 
destined to take rank as an anthro- 
pological classic. There are pessimists 
who hold that science and religion exert 
incompatible claims on the mind; but 
anthropologists know better. Some of 
the acutest and most disinterested ob- 
servers of savage life have been mis- 
sionaries. M. Junod is one of these rare 
spirits. So cool-headed is he that through- 
out he contrives to keep his statements of 
fact and his personal valuations rigidly 
apart. In other words, he gives the native 
point of view just for what it is worth 
to the historian of human nature. Of 
course he has a point of view of his own, 
and one that stands poles asunder from 
the other which he makes it his business 
to describe ; but, if occasionally he feels 
obliged to desertjthe part of psychologist 
and play moralist instead, he gives us 
fair warning by relegating his word of 
protest or advice to a special note. 

This volume opens with an account of 
the agricultural and industrial activities 
of the Thonga people; and, if the seat 
of the savage soul be in the stomach, as 
on the face of it might almost seem true, 
there could }be no more appropriate intro- 
duction to the subject of ‘“‘ the psychic 
life.” The native system of land tenure 
reminds one a little of European feudalism, 
inasmuch as the soil belongs in law to the 
chief, who assigns allotments to any and 
all who wish to settle in the country, on 
condition that they make kondza, or 
formal submission, to him. Such assign- 
ment is described by M. Junod as gra- 
tuitous ; but it would appear that a certain 
corvée is therewith imposed, the cultivator 
being expected to assist in the tilling of his 
overlord’s fields and otherwise to do him 
a good turn on occasions. The parcel of 
land cannot be sold, but in other respects 
belongs absolutely to the tenant, his family 
inheriting his rights at his death. Millet 
(Kafir corn) was once the staple cereal, 
and to this day holds its own in ritual; 
whereas maize as a modern importation is 
subject to no taboos, a fact which may 
partly}be responsible for its present popu- 
larity. One effect of the agricultural 
taboos is to emphasize the division of 
labour between the sexes. Thus, though 
men may assist in the planting of the 
Kafir pea, only women may enter the 
field when once the seeds have begun to 
sprout ; else the men themselves will get 
a hydrocele, and the crop will likewise 
suffer, because the men have taken away 
the strength of the peas. Contrariwise, 
women must have nothing to do with the 
cultivation of tobacco, though’ we are 
not told what untoward events, if any, 





attend a breach of this rule. There can, 
in any case, be no doubt that the injunction 
preventing women from concerning them- 
selves with the oxen is a taboo in the 
fullest sense. On the whole, agriculture 
flourishes, despite the fact that neither 
the plough nor irrigation nor manure is 
used. Cattle-breeding, on the other hand, 
owing to various reasons, is on the down 
grade. Thonga cookery appears to be 
excellent, and quite to the taste of the 
European. As to drink, Bantu culture 
might almost be said to have been floated 
on the native beer. The missionaries 
naturally frown on the endless beer-drink- 
ing parties; but, after all, the brewing 
takes nine days to accomplish, and the 
harm done is not to be compared with 
that wrought by the poisonous spirits 
purchasable so readily from the trader. 
M. Junod is convinced that the salvation 
of the natives depends on the total pro- 
hibition of European liquor. 

Passing on to the literary and artistic 
life, we cannot fail to be struck by M. 
Junod’s estimate of the qualities of the 
native mind, which he bases not only on 
the study of literary matter in the shape 
of folk-lore, but likewise on a careful 
analysis of the language. Thus he shows 
that no small power of accurate classifi- 
cation is involved in the Bantu use of 
prefixes dividing namable things into 
some eight classes, to wit, persons, animals, 
trees, fruits, organs, instruments, actions, 
abstract notions; other objects being 
incorporated with this or that class in a 
more or less arbitrary way, so that, for 
instance, abstract notions and liquids 
seem to go together. M. Junod, it may 
be noted, does not attempt to follow up 
a suggestion once put forward by Prof. 
van Gennep that these Bantu categories 
may be survivals of a “ sociocentric ”’ 
classification of the universe, such as we 
find amongst the Wotjobaluk or the 
Zuni. Or, once again, the power of vivid 
characterization implied by the curious 
words termed by our author “ descriptive 
adverbs,” of which there are an endless 
number in Thonga and other Bantu 
dialects, is something which European 
speech conspicuously lacks. The native 
mind would seem to react on any stimulus 
from the outside with an exclamation, often 
directly imitative, which, as it were, 
reproduces what the object “‘ says.”” Thus 
the elephant, advancing slowly and heavily, 
* says ”” ntu-ntu-ntu ; whereas the butter- 
fly with his jerky flight ‘ says’ pha-pha- 
pha ; and so onad infinitum. Finally, the 
powers of calculation remain remarkably 
undeveloped, doubtless because the con- 
ditions of primitive life do not demand 
accuracy in regard to large numbers. 

The last part of the book deals with the 
magico-religious life—a subject so many- 
sided that the prospect of dealing with it 
in a few lines fills one with despair. 
Ancestor-worship is the soul of Thonga 
religion, the sacred woods in which the 
ancient chiefs have been buried being the 
reputed scenes of all sorts of miraculous 
happenings. In regard to these holy 
places feelings of religious awe are mani- 
fested which our author cannot discover 





in the prayers to the ancestors themselves ; 
more especially since in times of great 
misfortune holobela, or the scolding of the 
ancestral spirits, is a regular accompani- 
ment of a request for aid. The great 
departed interest themselves solely in the 
doings of their own families, and are apt 
to act the part of crusty elders, quick to 
resent any want of respect or attention on 
the part of their descendants; though, 
on the other hand, they reward the pious 
with blessings, and, in particular, protect 
them against wizards. Apart from the 
ancestors, there exists Heaven (Tilo), a 
grand word (since it probably comes from 
the root ulu, high, whence also Zulu, 
the name of a great and powerful tribe), 
but answering to the vaguest of concepts. 
Heaven’s acts are by no means expressive 
of pure benevolence, since it sends the 
lightning and certain insect pests, afflicts 
children with convulsions, and presides over 
the birth of twins. Indeed, it is hard to 
say what actual attributes of this supreme 
being entitle it to rank as a lapsed “ All- 
Father,” such as M. Junod conjectures it 
to be on the strength of other African 
analogies. As for witchcraft, M. Junod 
has much to tell concerning this terrible 
superstition, which, strange to say, he 
finds to be on the increase in recent years. 
He gives a graphic account of a “‘ smelling- 
out,” in which the drinking of an in- 
toxicating beverage assisted by the im- 
pressive pantomime of the witchfinder 
brought about confession on the part of 
the bemused victims. 


An altogether different kind of divina- 
tion is that practised by means of the 
‘* bones.”” M. Junod has been fortunate 
enough to acquire an elaborate set, and, 
moreover, to obtain therewith a complete 
key to their use. Thus he is able to 
figure various collocations of the lots ; 
for instance, those which, as it would 
seem, correctly predicted the results 
of the battle of Moudi. One side repre- 
sents the diviner’s party, the other the 
enemy’s. On this side all is in good 
order, the warriors upright, the ancestor- 
gods quiet, the women occupied in smear- 
ing their bodies with fat and ochre, and 
so on; on that side all is confusion, the 
chiefs on their backs, the females like- 
wise on their backs or on their sides, 
and so forth. This astrologomancy is 
not an esoteric art, since every one knows 
the rules and takes a hand in working them 
out. But an immense amount of in- 
genuity has been devoted by the leading 
professors to the explanation of these 
innumerable permutations and combina- 
tions, and the system must count amongst 
the most intelligent products of the 
psychic life of this people. Can we 
wonder, however, that M. Junod, in his 
capacity of missionary, sees in it nothing 
but the perversion of reasoning powers 
which may be directed to worthier objects, 
with infinite gain at once to the practical 
and to the spiritual life ? 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Bedrock, A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIEN- 
tTir1ic THouGcuart, Vol. II. No. 2, 2/6 net. 
Constable 

In a paper entitled ‘The Head Master of 
Eton and the New Mysticism,’ a contributor 
who signs himself ‘‘ The Hermit of Prague ”’ 
deals with an article by Canon Lyttelton 
which appeared in the January number of 
The Contemporary Review. A proof of the 
article having been shown to Canon Lyttel- 
ton, he contributes a brief reply, which he 
concludes by saying :— 

“Whatever else may be thought about the 
subject called ‘The New Mysticism,’ there is no 
doubt it is difficult. and I daresay both your con- 
tributor and I would be better for some ‘ Meditation 
and Silence’ before we write any more thereon.”’ 
Other contributions include ‘ Mendelism, 
Mutation, and Mimicry,’ by Prof. R. C. 
Punnett; ‘ Pre-Paleolithic Man,’ by Mr. 
J. Reid Moir; ‘Scientific Materialism,’ by 
Mr. Hugh 8. Elliot; and ‘The ‘ Mental 
Deficiency” Bill and its Critics,’ by Sir Bryan 
Donkin. Dr. Erie Pritchard writes on 
‘The Milk Problem,’ treating of the ques- 
tions of condensation and preservation. 


British Bird Book (The), edited by F. B. 
Kirkman, Section XI., 10/6 net. Jack 
The first half of this section is concerned 
with ducks ; in the second are the spoonbill, 
ibis, bitterns, cormorants, gannet, and 
petrels. All of these are admirably illus- 
trated in colour, and a good selection of 
photographs has been made. Mr. Pycraft, 
who writes of the ducks with his usual 
accuracy, from time to time dwells upon 
structural characters which invite specula- 
tion and investigation, and discards some 
of the hastier theories as to the meaning of 
certain familiar specialized forms. He ad- 
vances little new of his own, but adopts a 
judicial attitude, and asks for further 
information. Perhaps the best parts of the 
text are Mr. Jourdain’s chapter on the 
Glossy Ibis, where he gives a wonderful 
picture of the teeming bird-life on the 
marismas of the Guadalquivir, and the 
editor’s observations on the gannets’ display 
in the breeding season on the Bass Rock, 
and their still more interesting actions 
before they take flight from a nesting-ledge. 


Buttel-Reepen (H. v.), MAN AND HIS FoRE- 
RUNNERS, Authorized Translation by 
A. G. Thacker, 2/6 net. Longmans 
This short treatise in its original form was 
published in Germany some two years ago. 
The present translation is free, being more 
popular and less technical in style than the 
German original. It includes some account 
of the latest finds in Suffolk and Sussex ; 
among them a skull which is unlike all other 
ancient skulls, and has been placed by Dr. 
Smith Woodward in a new genus, and labelled 
Eoanthropus dawsoni after the finder. 
The book, which is well illustrated, offers a 
brief sketch of the main lines of human 
descent in the light of paleontological and 
geological discoveries. 
Duncan (J.), MecHanics AND Hear, 2/6 
Macmillan 
This elementary course may be said to 
provide a practical statement of the prin- 
ciples of Mechanics and Heat. The applica- 
tion of these principles is explained for the 
most part by a number of. fully worked-out 
problems of the kind which present them- 
selves in everyday workshop life, an excel- 
lent feature. Some carefully designed labora- 
tory experiments are added in illustration. 
The book should prove particularly useful 
to candidates for Civil Service examinations, 





Herbert (S.), THE First PRINCIPLES OF 
Evo.urTion, 7/6 net. Black 


Following in the footsteps of Herbert 
Spencer, the author attempts to examine 
and test the principles of the theory of 
evolution as applied to the known phe- 
nomena of the cosmos. To do this at all 
satisfactorily in little more than three hun- 
dred pages, and at the same time bring under 
review all that is most valuable in recent 
scientific research, is no easy task. We may 
say at once that, in our opinion, Dr. Herbert 
has succeeded wonderfully well. His book 
is intended for the general public, and con- 
tains nothing new or original, but it is a 
careful, critical, and temperate examination 
of the present position of science with regard 
to evolution. 

He treats his subject under the headings 
of inorganic, organic, and superorganic or 
social evolution, and the important section 
dealing with organic evolution is  sub- 
divided into two parts, the first being con- 
cerned with the facts, the second with the 
theories put forward to explain them. Of 
the facts—such as homologous and vestigial 
structures, Haeckel’s biogenetic law, and 
the revelations of paleontology—there is no 
doubt, but whether any of the theories 
contain more than a modicum of truth is 
still a matter of argument. Dr. Herbert 
examines in succession the views of Lamarck, 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection, the 
hypotheses of Weismann, the mutation 
theory of De Vries, the mechanistic and 
vitalistic theories of life,and the interpreta- 
tions and conclusions suggested by recent 
workers. The lLamarckian scheme fails, 
he considers, because the inheritance of 
acquired characters, on which it depends, is 
still unproved; and he concludes that, 
‘* while natural selection can be looked upon 
as the efficient cause of the progress of 
evolutionary lines, their first beginnings 
must be attributed to a still ‘ unknown 
factor in evolution.’ ” 

In his study of social evolution the author 
begins with the behaviour and instincts of 
lower organisms, and passes on to consider 
intelligence and reason, moral evolution, 
and the evolution of human societies. He 
believes with Prince Kropotkin and others 
that biological theory cannot be crudely 
applied to the sociological facts of human 
progress. In his view man has, by reason 
and foresight, to a great extent emancipated 
himself from the action of natural selection, 
and become able to create his own social 
environment. Hence he considers that for 
the social life of mankind there is more truth 
in that other aspect of the struggle for 
existence where mutual help and forbearance 
take the place of the internecine strife 
characteristic of the life of lower animals. 

Dr. Herbert need make no apology for 
the production of this volume ; many of his 
readers, indeed, will owe him a debt of 
gratitude. His aim, he says, was to pro- 
duce a book which would present the problem 
of evolution comprehensively in all its 
aspects. He has succeeded because he has a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, and his 
criticisms are without bias. Scattered 
through his pages are many apt quotations 
from the classics of science, and we suggest 
that in another edition he might indicate 
their source in foot-notes. The book is well 
illustrated, and contains a useful Biblio- 
graphy, and a Glossary for the uninitiated. 


Herms (W. B.), A LaBoratory GUIDE TO 
THE Stupy oF ParasiToLoey, 3/6 net. 
Macmillan 

The exercises contained in this book are 
based upon several courses in parasitology 
(now merged into two, namely, ‘Human 





Parasitology’ and ‘Veterinary Parasito- 
logy’) that have been given by the author 
at the University of California during the 
past four years. They are arranged to 
occupy lessons of about 2} to 3 hours for 
each, though a number of them are divided 
into two or three parts, in case less time is 
available. 


Johnson (W. .H.), ELEMENTARY TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE, 3/6 net. Lockwood 


If the immense agricultural wealth of 
West Africa is to be extensively developed, 
it is essential that West African youths 
should be encouraged to adopt agriculture 
as a profession, since the unhealthiness of 
the climate is against the employment in 
this industry by Europeans. With this 
main purpose in view, the author has com- 
piled the present work, though it should 
likewise prove of service to tropical planters 
who have not hitherto had the opportunity 
of studying the subject adequately. The 
information is given in clear and simple 
language, and the various processes are 
illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 


Journal of Genetics, Junr, 10/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Among the items in the current number 
we note two papers by Mr. L. Doncaster, on 
‘ An Inherited Tendency to produce Purely 
Female Families in Abraxas grossulariata,’ 
and ‘Sex-Limited Inheritance in Cats.’ 
Mr. H. H. Newman contributes some 
valuable observations on ‘ Five Generations 
of Congenital Stationary Night-Blindness 
in an American Family’; Mr. Geoffrey 
Smith and Mrs. Haig Thomas write a joint 
paper on ‘Sterile and Hybrid Pheasants’ ; 
and Mr. N. Barlow has a preliminary note 
on ‘ Heterostylism in Oxalis and Lythrum.’ 


Report of the Astronomer Royal to the 
Board of Visitors of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, read at the Annual! 
Visitation of the Royal Observatory, 
June 7th, 1913. 

This ‘ Report’ refers to the year from 
May 11th, 1912, to May 19th, 1913, and 
contains information as to a number of 
astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tions made during that period. 


Slocum (S. E.), THe THEORY AND PRACTICE 
oF MEcHANICS, 15/ net. Constable 
The writing of a textbook on mechanics, 
especially one meant for engineers, is a 
difficult matter, and it is no small praise to 
say that Mr. Slocum has come fairly well 
through his task. From an _ engineer’s 
point of view there may be the objection 
that too much “pure” mathematics is 
introduced, but sufficient knowledge of the 
sort to read the book might well be acquired. 
The treatise is, in fact, somewhat of a com- 
promise between “theoretical” and “ ap- 
plied” mechanics. It is perhaps too ad- 
vanced for the ordinary engineering student, 
but, used in conjunction with lecture notes, 
it should prove very helpful. 


Tillmans (Dr. J.), WaAteR PuRIFICATION 
AND SEWAGE DisPoSsAL, translated by 
Hugh 8. Taylor, 7/6 net. Constable 


A translation of a book which shows the 
present position of water purification and 
sewage disposal in Germany. The careful 
attention paid to these matters by the 
German authorities during the past few 
decades is well worth notice, for new methods 
have come in which are in some cases 
improvements on those employed in this 
country, the pioneer in biological processes 
for the treatment of sewage and sewage 
farming. 
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FINE ARTS 


—_s— 


Heraldry for Craftsmen and Designers. 
By W.H.St. John Hope. (John Hogg.) 


A SERIES which includes three such books 
as Mr. Douglas Cockerell’s ‘ Bookbinding,’ 
Mr. Edward Johnston’s ‘ Writing,’ and 
this ranks almost as a national possession ; 
they mark an epoch in artistic education. 
They owe their existence, directly or 
indirectly, to the impulse given by William 
Morris and: Ruskin to the craftsmanship 
of thiscountry. It has often been lamented 
that Morris founded no school, had no 
band of followers working in his style 
and perpetuating his methods. Time has 
shown how short-sighted and erroneous 
this regret was: he has done better ; 
he has left behind him a band of fellow- 
workers and pupils who have followed 
his example, and gone back to the fountain- 
heads of their various crafts and sought 
to perpetuate the traditions of each in the 
changed circumstances of our days. Of 
this band Prof. Lethaby has been one of 
the foremost, and this series (‘‘ The 
Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Hand- 
books ’’) owes its existence to him more 
than any other. His short Preface to the 
present book gives the essence of his teach- 
ing. He would set up again a standard of 
quality in the crafts which are specially 
associated with design, and treat design 
itself as an essential part of good work- 
manship. The four pages in which he 
develops this thought should be read and 
assimilated by all craftsmen. Heraldry 
itself he considers to be part of the neces- 
sary equipment of every designer, and hence 
arises the need of a simple treatise putting 
the elements of the gay science in a 
direct and uncomplicated way. “The 
present volume seems to me exactly what 
artists have wanted”’ are his concluding 
words, and with them we heartily agree. 


Modern heraldry seemed a few years 
ago to be at its lowest point, so much so 
that even in the national monument to 
Queen Victoria the royal arms are in- 
correctly sculptured. This process of 
degradation has been going on steadily 
since the sixteenth century, when the 
right to bear arms was being eagerly sought 
by the newly rich of Tudor times. The 
author has therefore confined his attention 
to earlier work—the only exceptions 
to this being the Royal Standard and 
the Union Jack, which are pictured to 
prove how much better they would look 
if the ancient form of standards were in 
use. Every point which would interest 
an artist or an ordinary user of arms is 
taken up in turn and fully illustrated— 
shields, crests, mantlings, caps, badges, 
supporters, banners, coronets, collars, and 
on each of these branches of the art Mr. 
St. John Hope has some practical advice 
to give to designers. The greater part 
of the illustrations are taken from seals, 
a few from sculpture. The author lays 
emphasis on the beautiful effects obtained 
by diapering the body of the shield on 
which the arms are displayed ; it is pro- 





bably due to the restriction he has im- 
posed on himself that he did not refer 
to the heraldic designs of William 
Morris for his projected Froissart, which 
made great use of this ornament. 

No artist can see this book without 
wanting to buy it, if it were only for the 
beauty of the objects selected for illus- 
tration. We have already commented 
on the fact that the publisher of this 
series is able to print with collotypes 
on ordinary paper, without losing any 
delicacy of detail. There is an excellent 
Index, and the more striking of the 


illustrations are repeated at the end of | 
series—a | 


the book in a chronological 
good idea. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 
Art Treasures of Great Britain (The), Part V., 
1/ net. Dent 
The current part includes examples of the 
works of Lorenzo Lotto, Jan Vermeer, 
Alfred Stevens, Leonardo da Vinci (‘ The 
Holy Family ’), and P. Wilson Steer ; arepro- 
duction of a lustre vase of Persian (Syrian) 
pottery (now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum); and a Cantoria relief by Luca 
della Robbia. 


Belleviie (Marquis de), Le Camp pr Corr- 
UIDAN, 3fr.; Patmmont, Deuxiéme 
dition, revue et augmentée, 5fr. 

Paris, Champion 

Well-illustrated studies of the historical 
and antiquarian points of interest in these 
two districts of Brittany. 

Bumpus (T. Francis), THz CATHEDRATS OF 

SOUTHERN FRANCE, 6/ net. 
Werner Laurie 

Mr. Bumpus has given us another book 
in his well-known series which will be useful 
to those who tour in France; but the title 
is misleading, and one is surprised to find 
that the first churches described are all in 
Brittany, a part of France which should 
surely have been dealt with in the work 
which was supposed to cover ‘* Northern 
France.”” Mr. Bumpus pleads exigency of 
space, but, to judge by the present volume, 
careful pruning and the avoidance of repe- 
tition would have provided the necessary 
room. It would be easy to point out omis- 
sions, but the author explains that he could 
not cover the whole ground. 

The illustrations are too small; and the 
one which shows the Cathedral at Le Puy is 
badly chosen. Mr. Bumpus rightly says 
that what one remembers best about Le 
Puy is the approach to the Cathedral up 
a steep street ; yet he has selected a photo- 
graph which makes the church look as 
though it stood ina plain. The little sketch 
map contains slips that any one who had 
ever been in France might have corrected ; 
and we think that Mr. Bumpus should look 
after his index-maker, who has worked on 
no system. Thus, to take only one instance, 
an entry dealing with stained glass names 
that at Auch and two other places, but 
omits the wonderful windows at Bourges, 
duly praised by Mr. Bumpus. These, how- 
ever, are trivial defects. The book ought 
to be in request with travellers. 

Dewhurst (Wynford), WANTED: A MINISTRY 

or Frye Arts, 1/ net. Hugh Rees 

This volume comprises an article, originally 
published in The Art Chronicle, in which 
the author puts forward an eloquent plea 
for the formation at Westminster of a 
Ministry of Fine Arts. He cites the case of 


France, giving a synopsis of the constitution 





and scope of the Ministry of Fine Arts that 
exists there, and may, he says, well serve 
as a model for other countries. 
out a strong case, and we hope that his 
article, in its present form, will reach a 
wide circle of readers. The evidence he 
brings forward is sufficient to shock any 
artistic conscience, but we are a nation of 
shopkeepers, and money talks, as_ the 
Americans say, louder than ever to-day. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, Review or 
THE PRINCIPAL ACQUISITIONS, 1912, 1/ 


Statio = 
As the title indicates, thz ane. 
gives an account of the~moré important 


\ “y 


with numerous 


additions to the Muay: . 
illustrations. A_ secti6n “dealmg with the 
, 
i 


principal loans is alsgincluded. 


Wallace Collection (The), CaTALocug, or 
PICTURES AND DRAWINGS, th 
Edition, 1 Stationery c 

This etition, of the. Walidee \Goll ion 
Catalogue differs considerabty-from its pre- 
decessors, not only in the number and cha- 
racter of the illustrations, but also in its 
text. Thus large additions have been made 
to the notices of pictures, to allow for which 
the lives of painters have been somewhat 
shortened. Statements as to the material 
on which pictures are painted have been 
checked and corrected, also the measure- 
ments, while 170 signatures, dates, or other 
inscriptions on the pictures have been noted 
for the first time. The Introduction has also 
been remodelled and extended, and now 
gives an adequate account of the growth 
of the Collection, those who formed it, and 
Hertford House itself. 








BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCTA- 
TION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


I. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that, during 
its long career of seventy years, the British 
Archeological Association should never 
hitherto have held a Congress at Cambridge, 
a centre of many attractions. This year’s 
visit was assured of success with admirable 
preparations by an influential Reception 
Committee, and Archdeacon Cunningham 
and Mr. J. A. Venn as Congress secretaries. 
Much of the preliminary work was ably done 
by the President, Mr. C. E. Keyser. 

The Congress opened on Monday last 
with an address by Archdeacon Cunningham 
on the plan of a college building, preparatory 
to visiting several of the colleges under his 
direction. The first of these to be inspected 
was ‘Trinity, formed originally by the 
amalgamation of no fewer than nine insti- 
tutions, the most important of which were 
Michaelhouse and King’s Hall, dating back 
to the time of Edward II. 


Passing through the Great Gate of Trinity, 
the members visited St. John’s, where Dr. 
Bonney described the Chapel and Hall and 
other features of the College. Then across 
the so-called ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” a not 
ungraceful structure of the late Georgian 
period, the members passed TS the 
** Backs,” to the quaintly named “ School 
of Pythagoras.” Its connexion’ with 
scholastic work seems uncertain, but it 
is a charming example of a stone Norman 
dwelling. The visitors were the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornely at tea. Returni 
by the ‘“ Backs,” they next inspec 
Trinity Hall and Caius, under the guidance 
of Dr. Venn. 

} In the evening a reception was held at 
the Guildhall by the Mayor and Mayoress. 
The President, Mr. Keyser, gave his address, 
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and there was an exhibition of the Corpora- 
tion insignia, charters, plate, and other 
records. 

On Tuesday a long motor excursion was 
undertaken for the inspection of some of the 
historic houses and ancient churches of 
Cambridgeshire and Essex, Mr. T. D. 
Atkinson acting as conductor. The first 
stopping-place was Sawston, where the 
thriving industry of producing parchment 
is carried on. The church contains some 
good Norman work and interesting brasses, 
and the Hall is the seat of the Huddleston 
family. It has been in their possession since 
the reign of Mary Tudor, who granted them 
materials to build it from Cambridge 
Castle. The story of her flight from Sawston, 
her narrow escape from a Protestant Cam- 
bridge mob, and the burning of the former 
Hall is well known. The Huddlestons were 
recusants, and the house contains a large 
and convenient Hiding Hole. 

Audley End was next visited, and need 
not be described, and then the members 
motored on to Saffron Walden, where, 
under the guidance of Mr. Guy Maynard, 
they visited the castle, the church, and the 
museum, and several of the old houses 
remarkable for their admirable parge-work 

laster decoration. The church is fine, with 
its fourteenth-century chancel and Perpen- 
dicular nave, and includes the tomb of Lord 
Audley, Chancellor of Henry VIII. The 
spire replaced the old lantern in the restora- 
tion of 1831, Thomas Rickman being the 
architect. Luncheon was served in the 
Town Hall. The church of Thaxted, the 
finest in Essex, was next visited. This 
village was once great and prosperous in 
clothmaking, but now is scarcely able to 
keep up this noble church, for the repair of 
which money is urgently needed. The 
village, too, had a number of guilds, and 
the hall of their assembly still forms a 
striking feature of the main street. The 

»arty went on to Horham Hall, a manor 

ouse of the early sixteenth century, though 
much of an earlier house is incorporated in 
the present building. It has a tower and a 
hall with a large oriel window showing arms, 
including the Tudor rose and _portcullis, 
and those of the Prince of Wales. ‘The Hall 
has been carefully restored by the present 
owner, Mr. A. P. Humphry, who entertained 
the company to tea. It was intended to 
journey back by way of Newport, Wenden, 
Littlebury, Ickleton, Duxford, and Whittles- 
ford. but lack of time and motor difficulties 
made it necessary to travel back direct to 
Cambridge. 

On Wednesday the programme included 
inspections of Jesus College and the remains of 
Barnwell Priory in the morning; and in the 
afternoon a motor excursion to Madingley 
Hall, the churches of Swavesey, Over, and 
Willingham, and Girton College. In the 
evening the Vice-Chancellor and Lady 
Albinia Donaldson entertained the Associa- 
tion to a reception at Magdalene College. 








PICTURES AND DRAWINGS. 


HicH prices ruled again at Messrs. Christie’s 
on Friday, the 4th inst., a male portrait by 
Gainsborough exceeding 7,000/., and a Romney 
realizing over 6,0001., while examples by Hopp- 
ner and Reynolds fetched more than 4,0001. 
each. 

The following were the property of Lord 
Joicey:— Drawings: G. Barret, Afternoon, 
3251. 10s. D. Cox, Mischief, 210/.; Bolsover 
Castle, 2621. 10s. Birket Foster, The Tyne 
Valley from Gateshead, Sunset, 1991. 10s. ; 
Whitley Rocks, 1621. 15s. Turner, Stonyhurst 
College, Lancashire, 7871. 10s. 

Pictures.—Vicat Cole, The Cornfield, 2041. 15s. 
J. Farquharson, The Yellow Sun Declines, 4201. 





P. Graham, A Seagirt Crag, 4411. B. W. Leader, 
An Old Cottage, Whittington, Worcester, 
1781. 10s. Wilkie, The Pedlar, 4201. E. M. 
Wimperis, Across the Common, 3151. 

The following were sold under the will of the 
late Mr. J. Ruston of Monks Manor, Lincoln :— 
Drawings: Meissonier, A Cavalier of the Time 
of Louis XIII., 2941. Turner, Heidelberg, 
Sunset, 2,3101.; Carew Castle, Pembrokeshire, 
420l.; Thun, 840l.; Plymouth, with Rainbow, 
6301. P. de Wint, Lincoln, 5461. 

Pictures.—G. F. Watts, Hope, 1,575l.; Love 
and Life, 861l.; Love and Death, 1,050/. Gains- 
borough, Richard Paul Jodrell, in pale-green 
coat lined with mauve, resting his arms upon a 
table, and holding a book in his right hand, 
7,035l.; Viscount Hampden, in plum-coloured 
coat and vest, with lace cravat and powdered 
wig, 3,465l. Hoppner, R. B. Sheridan, in dark- 
blue coat with brass buttons, red vest showing 
at the neck, 252/. Reynolds, Lady Melbourne, 
in white bodice and pale-blue silk cloak lined 
with ermine, her hair done high, and bound with 
pearls, 4,410/.; Portrait of a Gentleman, in 
green coat edged with gold braid, and carrying 
his cocked hat under his left arm, 5671. Romney, 
Mrs. Raikes and Child, in slate-blue dress, hold- 
ing on her lap her young daughter, 6,3001. ; 
Mrs. Brown (née Harris) of Tallantyre Hall, 
Cumberland, in pink dress, cut low at the neck, 
with blue sash; seated, reading from a book, 
which she rests upon her knee, 2,415]. M. J. 
Mierevelt, Portrait of a Gentleman, and Portrait 
of a Lady, the gentleman in black dress, with 
large white ruff, holding his gloves and a letter ; 
the lady in black dress edged with fur, seated by 
a table, on which is a Bible, 7561. A. Palamedes, 
Portraits of a Lady and a Gentleman (a pair), 
the lady wearing a black dress with crimson 
front, a deep lawn collar and pearl necklace ; 
the gentleman in dark dress, and lawn collar 
edged with lace, 3991. 

The following were sold by order of the exe- 
cutors of the late Lord St. John of Bletsoe: 
Hoppner, Lady St. John, in white muslin dress, 
seated on a pink window-seat, holding a lace 
scarf in her hands, 4,8301. Lawrence, Lady 
St. John as Hebe, 2,100. 

The following was sold by order of the exe- 
cutors of Col. R. Spencer Hall: J. B. Pater, Le 
Bain des Nymphes, 1,8371. 10s. 

The remainder were from various properties : 
Raeburn, Lady Gibsone, in white muslin dress, 
cut low at the neck, and with short sleeves ; 
figure slightly turned to the left, 735/.; Right 
Hon. Charles Hope of Granton, in dark coat and 
vest, and white stock; figure slightly turned 
to the right, 1,1027. 10s. Hans Brosamer, Por- 
trait of a Gentleman, in grey dress with figured 
sleeves, open at the neck, his left hand held 
before him at the waist; above him a long 
inscription in Latin, and dated 1526, 1,365. 
A. Schreyer, The Wallachian Pest, 682/. 10s. 
J. Israéls, Wading Ashore, 6511. W. Maris, 
The Edge of the River, a white-and-black cow 
walking down the bank towards a light-brown 
cow, which stands in the water, 1,260l. H. 
Fantin-Latour, Peonies in a Glass Bowl, 6931. ; 
Petunias, 6821. 10s.; Roses in a Glass Bowl 
(lot 80), 2831. 10s. ; A Bunch of Roses on a Table, 
777l.; Roses in a Bowl (lot 93), 462/.; Roses 
in a Glass Bowl (lot 94), 5141. 10s. 

Drawings.—J. Israéls, Playtime, a peasant- 
woman, seated, knitting, and looking at her 
young child playing on the ground with a cart, 
6721. W. Maris, A Summer’s Day, 2831. 10s. 








ENGRAVINGS. 


ON Wednesday, the 2nd inst., and two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the stock of engravings 
of the late Mr. Vaughan of Brighton, of which 
the most important were the following, all printed 
in colours: Agar, after Cosway, Mrs. Duff, 531. 
Duterreau, after Morland, The Squire’s Door, 
971. J. R. Smith, after the same, Delia in the 
Country, 82l. Bartolozzi, after Reynolds, Jane, 
Countess of Harrington, and Children, 911. ; 
Lady Smyth and Children, 75/.; Lady Eliza- 
beth Foster, 1601.; Master Philip Yorke, 901. ; 
Master Leicester Stanhope, 727. J. R. Smith, 
after the same, A Snake in the Grass, 761. J. R. 
Smith, Narcissa, and Flirtilla, a pair, 1501. J. 
Ward, after Northcote, The Alpine Traveller, 
1521. W. Ward, after Garrard, Outside a Farrier’s 
Shop, 1231. The total of the sale was 5,6901. 14s. 


The most important lot in the collection of the 
late Mr. T. R. Way, the lithographer, sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on Tuesday, the Ist inst., was 
a oe by J. M. Whistler, ‘The Thames,’ 
761. 








MUSIC 


_— a> 


RUSSIAN OPERA. 


Tue third of the Russian works promised 
by Sir Joseph Beecham was given on 
Tuesday evening at Drury Lane, namely, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Ivan le Terrible,’ 
or ‘ La Pskovitianka,’ as it was originally 
entitled when produced at St. Petersburg 
in 1873. Music and orchestration are 
stronger than in the Moussorgski music- 
dramas, which, however, differ only in 
degree, not in kind. It is misleading to 
call them operas, a term which suggests 
stage works of the old school. Even 
at that early period both composers must 
have known of Wagner’s rejection of 
the conventional forms of opera, and of 
his system of representative themes, 
of which, however, Rimsky-Korsakov 
makes moderate though evident use. 
They, however, were no servile imitators. 
What we have already said, in noticing 
‘ Boris Godounov,’ about folk-music and 
the prominence given to the chorus 
applies also to ‘ Ivan.’ 


It is difficult to speak calmly about 
this work. It is a moving tragedy en- 
hanced by intensely emotional music. To 
name this or that page in it would scarcely 
be fair to the whole; yet we cannot 
help alluding to the ‘ Procession’ scene 
when the Tsar arrives, and the * Forest’ 
instrumental music before the curtain is 
drawn up for the final act; they are 
specimens of the composer at his strongest. 
There are touches’ by the way, in his 
scoring which tell of the good influence of 
Weber and Berlioz. 


One feature particularly striking in 
the work is the subservience of the music 
to the drama, or, we should rather say, 
its intimate union with it, for it is alike 
strong, healthy, and well-proportioned. 


M. Chaliapine as Ivan deserves chief 
mention. Whether in his moments of 
anger, or in his tender words to his 
daughter Olga, he is convincing, and all 
the more so as among excellent artists— 
of whom we must mention Madame 
Brian (Princess Olga), whose part was of 
importance —he stood, like Saul of 
old, in figure, a head and shoulders 
above those around him. ‘Ivan le 
Terrible’ and ‘ Boris Godounov’ were 
written over forty years ago. One cannot 
but wonder why they have made so tardy 
an appearance in England, for they have 
been heard on the Continent and in 
America. The history of dramatic music 
during the second part of the nineteenth 
century has been only half told. The 
genius of Wagner has thrown into the 
shade men who worked on his lines, 
and who, especially Rimsky - Korsakov, 
were more Wagnerian than Wagner him- 
self. The performance was admirable, 
and the conductor, M. Emile Cooper, and 
orchestra contributed greatly towards the 
success (no ordinary one) of the evening. 
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Musical Gossip. 


Signor Ezio Camoussi’s opera ‘La Du 
Barry ’ was given for the first time at Covent 
Garden last Thursday week. It was not 
to be expected that the work of a young 
composer—he is under 30—would prove 
very exciting; and weak points would 
certainly have been judged leniently, had 
there been fair promise. The influence of 
many composers could be traced in the 
music—that is natural—but of individuality 
there was no sign. It may be argued that 
the first operas of men who afterwards 
became great made no favourable impression. 
Wagner’s ‘ Die Feen’ was never performed 
during his lifetime, and, after it was pro- 
duced at Munich in 1888, fell virtually into 
oblivion. We hope that Signor Camussi 
may reveal gifts at present latent. His 
subject is hardly attractive to-day, and his 
libretto was as formal and cold as the Court 
of Louis XV. Of the three acts and epi- 
logue, the third was the best. Madame 
Edvina and Signor Martinelli did all they 
could for their respective parts. Signor 
Ettore Panizza conducted, and the piece 
was admirably mounted. 


To Mile. Lili Boulanger has been awarded 
the Grand Prix de Rome for music this year. 
She is only nineteen ; moreover, she is the 
first woman to win the much-coveted prize. 


IN a recent number of the Revue Musicale: 
published by the Paris section of the Inter- 
national Society of Musicians, there is an 
interesting article by M. Jean Laporte 
entitled ‘ Les Arrangements faits par Richard 
Wagner & Paris.’ These refer to the period 
1839-42, when Wagner went to Paris with 
the unfinished score ot ‘ Rienzi,’ hoping by 
means of the opera to win fame and possibly 
fortune. But he had meanwhile to earn a 
living, and he was engaged by the publisher 
Schlesinger to make transcriptions for the 
piano of operas, and arrangements of certain 
numbers for various instruments. Wagner 
already was in want of money, and asked 
Schlesinger to advance him the small sum 
of 41. for work that had been ordered, but 
was not yet done. In his letter he asks 
how the publisher will be able to appear before 
the tribunal of posterity if it can be said :— 

“Moritz Schlesinger, le si _ bienfaisant et 
prudent Moritz Schlesinger, a refusé au futur et 
en tout cas trés illustre Richard Wagner cent 
francs d’avance 4 un moment ot il était, a la 
vérité, sur le point de partir pour la Russie, afin 
d’étendre jusqu’au fin fond de I’ Asie ses glorieuses 
relations comme rciales sous la bie nfaisante pro- 
tection de la ‘Favorite’ et du ‘ Guitarrero.’ 
The firm belief which even then Wagner 
had in his own powers is remarkable. The 
two operas named, by Donizetti and Halévy, 
were popular at the time. 


DurinG the forthcoming season of Pro- 
menade Concerts at Queen’s Hall. thirteen 
British compositions will be performed 
there for the first time. They include 
an ‘Irish Tune and Shepherd’s Hey (Morris 
Dance), by Mr. Percy Grainger; two 
orchestral poems, ‘The Twilight of the 
Gods’ and ‘ Paradise Birds,’ by Mr. Cyril 
Scott; Mr. H. A. Keyser’s Preludes to 
Acts IV. and V. of ‘ Othello’; Mr. Arnold 
Bax’s ‘ Pensive Twilight > and ‘ The Dance 
of the Wild Irravel’; and Introduction and 
Dance from ‘King Harlequin,’ by Mr. 
G. H. Clutsam. The foreign novelties will 
include a Pianoforte Concerto by A. 
Glazounov; and a Suite, ‘L’Oiseau de Feu,’ 
by M. Stravinsky. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mon.—Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Mox.—Fri. Russian Opera and Ballet, Drury Lane Theatre. 

Mor. Concert. 8.30, Steinway Hall. 

Tcxs. ic Marks and Max Duarewski’s Vocal and Pianoforte 
Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 





THE ATHENAUM 
DRAMA 
—@o— 
THE MODERN PLAY AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 


THE DraMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA has 
endorsed ‘The Play of To-day’ “as 
one of the most valuable of recent pub- 
lications on the subject.” From this 
we must regretfully conclude that dra- 
matic criticism in the United States is 
still in its elementary stages. The book 
is platitudinous and invertebrate; _ its 
conclusions lie hidden under a stream of 
cautions and reservations ; and the author 
trembles under the weight of her own 
definitions. She has grave doubts 
whether ‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan’ is 
a “modern” comedy. She regards Ibsen 
as a dramatist who needs comparison 
with ‘less sure-handed”’ imitators to 
be recognized as truly worthy. She 
just glances at Mr. Shaw, and retires 
precipitately in face of his “ unconven- 
tionality’’; withal she displays great 
earnestness, insisting on the importance 
of seeing a play twice. “There is no 
time to think in the theatre,” she says, 
but agrees that Ibsen manages to make 
himself remembered, even on a first 
acquaintance. 

In point of fact the author is under the 
spell of five-act drama, and cannot free 
herself from the succession of exposition, 
crescendo, climax, diminuendo, and 
dénouement which she lays down as essen- 
tial. Yet there are many good plays 
whose subdivision on this plan would 
have to be effected, if at all, by means of 
a foot-rule. A good melodrama, such 
as ‘The Bad Girl of the Family,’ is 
exciting throughout, and has no diminu- 
endo passages. Mr. Shaw’s “history” 
‘Cesar and Cleopatra’ has no regular 
incline and decline: it lies approximately 
in the same plane throughout. A force 
is released and must expend itself; that 
is the subject-matter of every great play. 
The author would call the release the 
climax, to be relegated to the third or 
middle act, yet how often is this done ? 
We have looked in vain for some recog- 
nition of inevitability as a necessary 
quality of the ending. An ending, it 
would appear, is merely a_ thoughtful 
provision to ensure that the audience 
goes home betimes. 

Some casual chapters show, however, 
that the author understands points re- 
lating to actual play- production. She 
points out the artificial effects of the foot- 
lights upon stage properties, and wisely 
pleads for simplicity and a minimum of 
detail. The chapter on ‘The Play for 
Children’ is also excellent, and that on 
‘The Pieced-Out Play’ shows consider- 
able observation. There are somewhat 
vague discussions on ‘ Realism in the 
Modern Play’ and ‘ What is Dramatic 





The Play of To-day: Studies in Play- 
Structure for the Student and the Theatre- 
goer. By Elizabeth R. Hunt. (Lane.) 


Shakespeare in the Theatre. By William 
Poel. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 








Literature ?’ characteristically tentative 
and undirected. Perhaps the fact that 
much of the book was originally written 
in the form of articles at various times 
for different periodicals accounts for the 
general lack of unity and purpose. 

A chapter from which we have derived 
some little amusement deals with Ameri- 
can and British accents. The author 
dislikes our speech. She charges us, on 
its account, with insularity. This in 
dictment is terrific, but, it seems, we are 
not alone in our guilt. We have reason 
to believe that insularity is also a pre- 
valent complaint amongst Americans. 
Certainly they seem to exclude no small 
part of the message our own drama 
can send. 


Mr. Poel’s book, although it deals 
with the works of only a single dramatist, 
is more likely to succeed in helping its 
readers, when witnessing a production, 
to appreciate the relative values of stag- 
ing, acting, and the play itself than. 
‘The Play of To-day.’ ‘Shakespeare in 
the Theatre’ is by no means a complete 
guide. It is an assemblage of criticisms: 
written, and papers read, over a period. 
exceeding thirty years. Some of Shake- 
speare’s plays are not even mentioned; 
others are minutely examined, and com- 
pared with the works of his contem- 
poraries. 

The author’s criticisms are directed, 
without exception, against every conven- 
tion—from local colouring to the pomp and. 
circumstance of the entry of the “ poore- 
soldiers’ of Henry V.—maintained by 
modern productions. The actor-mana- 
ger is too much with us. Mr. Poel. 
has no use for the paraphernalia of, 
for example, a setting at His Majesty’s. 
Theatre. Casual processions and music, 
intervals between acts and __ scenes,. 
“cuts”? and ‘“ curtains,” he would ruth- 
lessly eliminate, preserving the original 
intact, except, we presume, for the pro- 
nunciation. Like Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr.. 
Poel distrusts the producer because he- 
may introduce something which is not, 
Shakespeare into the play which he 
is working. So strongly does the author 
feel this that he actually attacks Mr. 
Craig’s own simplifications of scenery, 
because even in its superiority and 
simplicity he finds ideas imported which 
the texts do not suggest, and which, he 


maintains, belong to Mr. Craig. The 
producer must reproduce; he may not 
interpret. 

Mr. Poel would have Shakespeare 


handled with the anxious care that 
a bibliophile would bestow upon some 
precious tome, the leaves of which are 
not to be touched by profane hands, 
but only by fellow-admirers of Plantin 
and Wynkyn de Worde. He would 
abolish the matinée system, finding in 
it a reason for the failure of tragedy to 
make a permanent impression upon the 
memory and imagination of audiences :— 

‘“* What is offered to the public is a kine 
matograph show; walking figures who ges- 
ticulate and utter human sounds; puppets 
who mechanically move through their parts, 
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conscious that the business must be done 
all over again within a few hours. Does an 
actor honestly think that he can imper- 
sonate Lear’s hysterical passion, madness, 
and death twice in a day, and day by day, 
and that he can do this efficiently together 
with all his other duties of management ? ”’ 

The advocacy of an endowed National 
Theatre, which concludes the book, prob- 
ably originated from the recognition of 
the fact that our showy renderings of 
Shakespeare are due to commercial con- 
siderations, and not to a perverted sense 
of fitness. A Shakespeare play, as 
performed by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, might draw a few enthusiastic 
audiences, but would spell heavy loss 
if the general public was catered for, and 
a large number of repetitions attempted. 
Mr. Poel narrates the history of the 
National Theatre movement, presenting 
with some vividness the struggle between 
the Shakespeare pure-and-simple party 
(generally numbering one — Mr. Poel), 
and the distinguished committee men, 
who knew not quite what they wanted, 
and show, to the present, few signs of 
getting it. 

The author, like all who have their cause 
at heart, is an extremist, but as such he 
is one of the healthiest influences of our 
time in theatrical matters. In him is 
concentrated the protest against the 
meretricious elaboration which—outside 
Shakespeare—is used to disguise the 
inferior, and sustain reputations built on 
advertisement. In Ragtime Revues these 
tendencies merely find their utmost ex- 
pression. ‘Shakespeare in the Theatre’ 
should make every reader—if he is not 
one already—a determined opponent of 
the conduct of our tawdry stage. 








Thoughts and After-Thoughts. By Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree. (Cassell & Co.) 
For a long while now our leading actors 
have been expected to be something more 
than artists and interpreters. Public 
duties have been thrust upon them, in 
common with princes and _ politicians, 
heads of the rival services, and leaders 
of the learned professions. They are re- 
quired to attend meetings, address 
societies, and sacrifice much time in 
speech-making and matters of social 
service. Editors commission them to 
write articles, and the playgoer welcomes 
any answer they may choose to make in 
print to the challenges of their critics. 
So a player of eminence, such as 
Irving in the past, or Sir Herbert Tree 
in the present, finds himself gradually 
accumulating a stock of literary and 
oratorical material that seems to him to 
have the makings of a book. In such a 
case the temptation to publish is hard to 
resist, and Sir Herbert Tree has taken 
the plunge. His lectures, discourses, and 
reviews, which range over many years, 
and are occupied too frequently with cham- 
pionship of his own managerial policy 
and methods of production, have attained 
in bulk to such dimensions that he has 

been able to fill a good-sized volume. 
In so far, too, as the contents of the 
book include not mere exhibitions of 








platform rhetoric, but serious studies in 
the art that he loves, Sir Herbert 
deserves serious readers. A paper of 
the pattern of ‘Hamlet from an 
Actor’s Prompt-Book,’ in which he goes 
through the stage version of the play act 
by act and scene by scene, and gives his 
own reading of every phrase of the hero’s 
about which there has ever been con- 
troversy, is just the sort of commentary 
that the intelligent actor alone can supply. 
Gibe though Sir Herbert may at com- 
mentators and quarrel with them, it is 
as a commentator, of course approaching 
his subjects from the standpoint of the 
stage expert, that he shines qua author. 
His analysis of the part and speeches of 
Hamlet is eminently reasonable, and, ex- 
cept that his glosses are a trifle too senti- 
mental, is often really illuminating; in 
fact, he is always at his best, because 
most absorbed, when talking about Shake- 
speare. That is as it should be, for the 
major part of his work, and the most 
important of his productions, have been 
devoted to the poet. 

It is odd, however, to note how con- 
stantly he is on the defensive in this 
volume—how he anticipates the reproaches 
urged against the actor-manager, and 
argues feelingly for his own system of 
mounting the Shakespearian plays. If we 
must have the actor-manager, we shall 
not suffer much so long as we get no 
more selfish an exponent of the part 
than Sir Herbert. From the days of 
Mr. Fred Terry and Mr. Lewis Waller 
down to the rise and progress of Mr. 
Philip Merivale, this manager has been 
consistently generous to his jeunes pre- 
miers, and his leading ladies have been 
equally well cared for; while so far 
from wishing to “star” alone, he has 
again and again striven to secure an all- 
round brilliant cast, notably in the revival 
of ‘The Merry Wives,’ in which he could 
boast the collaboration of Ellen Terry 
and Mrs. Kendal. The manager, in fact, 
has been generous; but the actor has 
shown that he is the chief person on 
the stage. 

In regard to Sir Herbert’s pleas for a 
sumptuous staging of Shakespeare we 
have spoken clearly above, and it is 
hardly necessary to wax controversial, 
inasmuch as Sir Herbert confesses, in 
one of his * after-thoughts,”’ that ** since 
this personal explanation was written 
the art of stage presentation has pro- 
gressed, and I think rightly progressed, 
in the direction of a greater simplicity.” 
That during his management he has won 
favour for no fewer than seventeen of the 
poet’s plays is, no doubt, the strongest 
argument he has for his policy, but he 
himself now remarks: ‘In * Hamlet’ 
I have found myself most happy in the 
purely suggestive surroundings of tapes- 
tries.” Nobody but the most rigid purist 
would want to discard scenery for tapes- 
tries in every Shakespearian revival; but 
that the art of the scene-painter can 
be too obvious and distracting, and 
does better to aim at suggestion than 
realism of effect, has been shown by our 
Gordon Craigs, Granville Barkers, and 





Moscow reformers. Evidently the new 
school has had its influence on Sir Herbert 
Tree. How nearly Mr. Gordon Craig 
came to finding a home for his ideas at 
His Majesty’s in the * Macbeth’ revival 
gossip has told. 

While he deserves, and by the forceful- 
ness with which he presents his thoughts 
demands, a hearing on Shakespearian 
topics amid which he is at home, Sir 
Herbert is not so happy when he talks 
at large about the drama, and this or that 
vogue or celebrity. It may be true 
that often enough a “new movement” 
in the theatre is “only the passing of 
dead matter,” but to speak of a particular 
schoo! as that of the “drab drama”’ is 
not pertinent criticism. Indeed, Sir Her- 
bert’s sense of the ludicrous has sometimes 
prompted him to speak too hastily of 
authors with whom he was out of sym- 
pathy — Maeterlinck, for instance, to 
whom, however, he now offers, with the 
amiability that marks him, an honour- 
able amend. Moreover, where his subject 
does not master him he is inclined to 
adopt a style that is alternately over- 
ornate and flippant, and he shows the 
amateur’s fondness for alliteration. One 
example of the latter failing must serve : 
he describes Wolsey as * paddling too 
long in the putrescent puddles of politics.” 

The essay which has attracted most 
attention, and perhaps rather an exces- 
sive amount of attention, is that headed 
‘Our Betters.’ It consists of a series 
of loosely connected aphorisms, interest- 
ing in detail, and often pointed, but a 
trifle confused and confusing as to their 
general drift. Here are a few of them :— 

** How easy it is to be a genius until one 
has done something !” 

“We have the new liberty which dictates 
compulsory closing on Thursdays in order 
that we may have the vitality to rest from 
Saturday to Monday.” 

“A gentleman is one who does not care 
a button whether he is one or not.” 

“This terrible jargon of gentility, to 
which the vigorous vulgarity of the early 
Victorian cockney was infinitely prefer- 
able!....There is nothing so terrible as 
‘refainement.’ ”’ 

“Let us not despise the valour of indis- 
cretion, for to be indiscreet with discretion, 
to be gay without being flippant. to be 
serious without being earnest, is not this 
the philosophy of life ?” 

‘Self-help is the first law of possession. 
Take what you want, but take it gracefully— 
then apologise for having it, but keep it 
all the same.” 

“That is a great capacity....to retain 

the mind of a child, and so keep the illusions 
of fairyland, even after our fairyland has 
faded as a mirage of childhood.” 
They convey at the same time an im- 
pression of a Bohemian who has mixed 
with many classes, and ties himself to 
none; of a man of the world who can hold 
his own in society, yet is most happy 
in the company of his own thoughts; 
of a dreamer whom only devotion to his 
art has rendered practical; of a wit 
whom sociability and a gift of epigram 
just keep from dwelling in the clouds; of a 
man whose natural accomplishments would 
have made him an artist whatever the 
walk of life he might have chosen. 
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CONSTABLE’S 


NEW BOOKS 





THE TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION 


By E. G. A. HOLMES, Author of ‘ What Is and What Might Be.’ 
2s. 6d. net 


** Attention...... No one who wishes to keep abreast of the higher thought 
of the day on the subject of education can afford to ignore the point of view 
which he presents.” — Times 

‘‘An argument of deep interest, treated by the author with much 
earnest attention.” —Spectator 


SEX ANTAGONISM 


By WALTER HEAPE, M.A., F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net 
‘*A clever sketch of the fundamental sex differences, which is of special 
interest.” —Athenwum 
** Has a wide interest and extreme value.”—Daily Express 


BIANCA CAPPELLO 


By M. G. STEEGMANN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


** Told with vividness.” — 7'imes 
‘* An interesting narrative.” —/ail Mall Gazette 
** The life of a singularly interesting figure.” —Observer 


MICHELANGELO 


A Record of His Life as told in His Letters and Papers 


Edited by R. W. CARDEN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
‘*Mr. Carden’s translation is skilful and adequate...... we are grateful to 
him for a scholarly book of great human interest.” —Manchester Guardian 


PAGES ON ART 


By CHARLES RICKETTS, 
Author of ‘The Prado and its Masterpieces,’ ‘ Titian,’ &c. 7s. 6d. net 

**Mr. Charles Ricketts is an admirable critic—learned, polished, and 
illuminating—so that many readers will be glad he has brought together 
these essays...... While appreciating his scholarly comment on the art of the 
past, we are most grateful to Mr. Ricketts, because in this book he pays 
graceful tributes to some of his contemporaries—to Conder, Rodin, Con- 
stantin, Meunier, and Puvis de Chavannes.”— Atheneum 


LEOPARDS OF ENGLAND 


And other Essays on Heraldry 
By E. E. DORLING, F.S.A. With Plates in Colour. 7s. 6d. net 
‘* All those who take an interest in heraldry will be glad that the 
Rev. E. E. Dorling has brought together this attractive and beautifully 
illustrated book.” —Antiquary 


THE MASTERS OF MODERN 
FRENCH CRITICISM 


By IRVING BABBITT, Professor of French Literature in Harvard University. 
8s. 6d. net 


THE DRIFT OF ROMANTICISM 
THE BOOK OF NATURE, 
1910-1912 


By JOHN G. FLETCHER. 5s. net 


W. E. HENLEY 


By L. COPE CORNFORD. Is. net 


“*Mr. Cope Cornford is to be congratulated upon a just and loyal | 


appreciation of the great editor and poet. He has sketched the few events 
of Henley’s life with a commendable clearness and brevity...... We commend, 
therefore, without reserve Mr. Cope Cornford’s sketch to all our readers, the 
sketch of a great writer, a sincere patriot, a loyal friend, and a magnanimous 
opponent.” — Daily Mail 


In the Series of ‘‘ Constable’s Modern Biographies.” 





NEW POETRY 
PEACOCK PIE 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. 3s. 6d. net 


‘* Will assuredly delight the little people. It is a book in which the 
sheer nonsense of Edward Lear or Lewis Carroll is combined with something 
of the tenderness of Stevenson.”-—Daily Telegraph 


SONGS OF ALBAN 


By EMILIA STUART LORIMER. 2s. 6d. 


‘* Miss Lorimer is a cultured artist...... Miss Lorimer’s curious experi- 
ments are intellectual in origin and very careful in execution.” 
Westminster Gazette 


THE NIGHT RIDE 


And Other Poems 
By OSWALD DAVIS. 3s. 6d. net 


A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED 
GLASS 


By AMY LOWELL. 3s. 6d. net 


net 





SIR WM. BUTLER 
An Autobiography 


New and Cheaper Edition, with a Frontispiece and Maps. 


‘*Butler’s Life is well worth study for its richness of adventure, his 
essential lovableness, which pierces through all his angularities, and his 
impetuous hatred of wrong.”— Times 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS 


By THE MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘TIMES,’ Author of 
‘The War in the Far East,’ ‘ Imperial Strategy,’ ‘ The Foundation of 
Reform.’ New and Cheaper Edition. 4s. 6d. net 

‘* A boon upon all who follow the trend of defence organization in the 
British Empire. An invaluable addition to our military literature.” 


Morning Post 
THE 


63. net 


GREAT MOGHUL 


Stories of Akbar, the Mighty Emperor of India 
By STACY WADDY, M.A. With 4 Illustrations by STEPHEN REID, 65. 


‘© Written with the aim of introducing young children to some of the 
wonders of Indian History, and so paving the way to the study of more 
‘grown up’ books on the subject. Mr. Waddy has succeeded remarkably 


well.” —Atheneum 


THE LAND OF ZINJ 


Being an Account of British East Africa, its Ancient 
History and Present Inhabitants 


By Capt. C. H. STIGAND, Author of ‘The Game of British East Africa,’ 
‘To Abyssinia through an Unknown Land,’ &c. With Map, profusely 


illustrated. 15s. net 
‘* His remarkably interesting account of British East Africa..... a well 
informed work that is at once informing and attractive......It is a very 


suggestive and attractive book, in which Capt. Stigand has written about & 
country and peoples he has evidently studied closely and well, and it may be 
commended especially to those who are inclined to let their sentiment override 
their discretion, for the final word which the author has on the subject of the 


| native is ‘he is happier and better off as he is now, and so the less he is 
| jostled up the path of progress the better.’ ”—Daily Telegraph 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


TuosEe who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
how to prevent disease. 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 


may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 
by subscribing to the 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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